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HEAVEN AND EARTH IN THE 
SOUTH ARABIAN INSCRIPTIONS: 


By G. Rycxmans, Louvain 


In a contribution to Mél/anges André Robert I attempted to group 
the contexts in which the terms “‘heaven” and “‘earth”’ occur in 
Safaitic.2 The present paper is concerned with extending this 
inquiry to the South Arabian epigraphic texts. 

In the South Arabian pantheon we find the god dsmwy, Di- 
Samawi, whose name is also found in the form of dsmy, Di- 
Samay.3 The etymology of this name is uncertain. According to 
D. Nielsen, Di-Sam4wi should be identified with the Moon- 
god, who was thought to be the giver of rain. Hommel had 
already advanced this hypothesis, basing himself on a South 
Arabian etymology sa+ ma’ >sa+ may, derived from the Akka- 
dian a+ mé, a causative form in f>5 of mi, “water”. This 


1 A paper read on 28 August 1957, at the 24th International Congress of 
Orientalists at Munich. Abbreviations: C.I.H. = Corpus inscriptionum semi- 
ticarum, pats quarta, inscriptiones himyariticas continens; Fakhry = A. 
Fakhry, An Archaeological Journey to Yemen, part 11: Epigraphical Texts, by 
G. Ryckmans; Istanbul = A. F. L. Beeston, in Le Muséon, txv (1952), 
271-83; Jamme 564 = A. Jamme, in J. Sem. Stud. 1 (1957), 179; Nami = 
K. Y. Nami, Nasr nugif sdmiyyat qadimat min Sunib biladi ’l-“arab wasabruba 
(Gairo, 1953); R.E.S. = Répertoire d’épigraphie sémitique, v-vu1, rédigés par 
G. Ryckmans; Ry = G. Ryckmans, “Inscriptions sud-arabes”, in Le 
Muséon, xL-Lxx (1927-57), passim; Twitchell = H. St J. B. Philby and A. S. 
Tritton, in J.R.A.S. (1944), pp. 119-29. 

2G. Ryckmans, “Le ciel et la terre dans les inscriptions safaitiques. 
Ba‘alsamin, ‘le maitre des cieux’”’, in Mélanges bibliques rédigés en l’honneur de 
André Robert (1957), pp. 354-63. 

3 Cf. G. Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques (1934), 1, 243 II, 100; 
G. Ryckmans, Les religions arabes préislamiques, 2nd ed. (1951), pp. 42-3; 
A. Jamme, in Le Muséon, ux (1947), 131-3; A. Jamme, “La religion sud-arabe 
préislamique”’, in M. Brillant and R. Aigrain, Histoire des religions, 1v (1956), 
273. 4 Der dreieinige Gott, 1, 1 (1942), 123-30. 

5 F. Hommel, Sidarabische Chrestomathie (1893), p. 19. 
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etymology has been abandoned; but Nielsen has retained the 
interpretation suggested by Hommel, connecting smwy and smy 
with Arabic sama’, which can have the meaning of “‘rain” be- 
sides that of “heaven”. I have elsewhere indicated the objections 
to this etymology,! the meaning “rain” of sama’ being in Arabic, 
as elsewhere in Semitic, a secondary and derived sense. Some 
have connected Di-Samawi or Dia-Samay with “Master of 
heaven”, in Canaanite Ba‘al‘amim, in Aramaic Be‘e/famin, in 
Safaitic Ba‘alsamin.2 We shall have occasion later to dwell on the 
South Arabian epithet ‘/ smyn, which qualifies the name of the 
one God in the monotheistic inscriptions. As regards Di- 
Samawi it should be noted that neither the form dsmwy nor dsmy 
appears to us to render the term “heaven”. The latter, as we 
shall see, is always rendered by smyn, “heaven”. If dsmwy meant 
“he of heaven”, “master of heaven”, we should expect to find 
dsmyn. The form dsmy, moreover, is much rarer than dsmwy; the 
former is attested by about ten inscriptions while the latter is 
found in about thirty inscriptions. The etymology of this name 
has apparently to be looked for elsewhere. Mlle J. Pirenne, who 
has interested herself in this question,3 will before long, we hope, 
suggest a solution within the framework of a study which will 
extend over a much wider field. We will content ourselves here 
with bringing out what the inscriptions tell us about this deity 
in order to establish that he could not possibly claim the rank of 
Master of heaven. 


The cult of Da-Samawi was practised, among other places, at 


Medinet Haram, the ancient Haram, and at Kamina, the ancient 
Kamnéahu. The inscriptions which mention this deity—many of 
which are executed on bronze tablets—are of a relatively recent 
date. 

Many sanctuaries are dedicated to Di-Samawi. The texts men- 
tion the temple of Bayyin: dsmwy/bbyn, “Di-Samawi, at Bayyin” 
(C.L.H. 532, 3); dsmmy/b‘l/byn (C.1.H. 529, 2-3, from Medinet 
Haram; C.I.H. 533, 2, from Kamina; R.E.S. 3956, 2-3; 3957, 
4-5; 4674, 3-4). The oracle was given in this temple, as in other 
sanctuaries of Da-Samawi: dsmwy)’/h])’ mrm|b‘1|byn, “Do-Samawi, 
god of oracle, lord of Bayyin” (C.I.H. 528, 2-4; perhaps also 
C.LH. 531, 2-3: dsmwy[?lh[’ mrm|b'I[|byn?]); dsmwy|? lhl’ mrm|bbyn, 


1 Cf. G. Ryckmans, in Le Muséon, tv1 (1943), 151-2. 

2 See on this subject R. Dussaud, La pénétration des Arabes en Syrie avant 
/’Islam (1955), pp. 127, 208. 

3 In Le Muséon, ux1x (1956), 206-8. 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH IN THE SOUTH ARABIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


“Dia-Samawi, god of oracle, at Bayyin” (C.I.H. 530, 1-2, from 
Medinet Haram). 
The oracle was — given in the temple of Watarum: 


dsmwy lb? mrm|‘dy|wirm, “Dia-Samawi, god of oracle, at Wata- 


rum” (C.L.H. 536, 4-5). In R.E.S. 4143, 1-2, the name of 
Di-Samawi is similarly followed by the qualification “dy/wirm. 
This qualification alternates with that of b‘//wtrm, which we find 
elsewhere: dsmy|/b|‘//w[t|rm, “Di-Samay, [llord of Wa[ta]rum” 
(R.E.S. 4145, 3-4); dsm[wy]?lh]’ m\rm|bl|wtr[m), “Dbo-Sama[wi, 
god of or]acle, lord of Wataru[m]” (R.E.S. 4144, 1-2). 

We may quote further the sanctuary of Baqarum: dsmy/ 
b‘I[[\bqrm, “Do-Samay, lord of Baqarum” (R.E.S. 4142, 8), where 
the oracle was given (R.E.S. 4142, 4), and the sanctuary of Madran 
(R.E.S. 3902 bis, no. 138, 4-5), where the oracle was given: 
[ dsm] y[/b]’ m[rm)||b°l|mdrn, “[Di-Samaly, lord of ora[cle], lord of 
Madran” (R.E.S. 4147, 2-3). 

The temple of Ka’batan is mentioned in a single inscription 
with which we have still to deal later: dsmwy/‘dy/k’bin, “Di- 
Samawi, at Ka’batan” (R.E.S. 4930). 

In the rocky mountain of Qara, about 80 kilometres north of 
the Nejran, we found a graffito which informs us that two persons 
erected a stele to “‘Du-Samawi, the lord of Hadat...” (nsby/ 
dsmwy|bi/bdt...), “for their safety and the safety of their pro- 
petty”. Hitherto we had no knowledge of a sanctuary Ad¢ (or 
hdtm ot hdtnn) dedicated to Déi-Samawi.! 

The town of Timna‘, the capital of Qataban, possessed a 
temple of Da-Samawi: dsmwy)’lh]’ mrm|[bm|brms|\btmn‘, “Di- 
Samawi, god of oracle, in [his] tem[ple], at Timna‘” (Ry 367, 
2 qat., from Hagar Kohlan). 

Finally, in the southern Djdf, there is the Mawqatum sanc- 
tuary, at el-Hazm. People of the tribe of Hanak (Arn) carried 
out work in this temple, and placed their work and the sanctuary 
of Di-Samawi as a whole under the protection of ‘Attar 
Satiqan: bn[ y|w | whwtra | whsgrn | mnsbt | wmbrm |’ lhhmw | dsmwy | 
bl | mugtn | - - | wrtdw | mns[bt [\wmbrm | lhhmw | dsmwy | ‘tir | 
Srqn|wldhmw|bmyt|w’ hlht|hrmm, “they bui[lt], and founded and 
completed the pillars and the sanctuary of their god Di-Samawi, 
lord of Mawqatan.—And they placed the pi[llars] and the sanc- 
tuary of their god Dai-Samawi, their children of the district and 
of the (urban) clans of Haramum” (Fakhry 127). We can con- 


1 Cf. G. Ryckmans, ‘“‘Graffites sabéens relevés en Arabie sa‘udite”, in 
Riv. degli Studi Orientali, xxxu1 (1957) (Scritti in onore di G. Furlani), 563. 
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clude from this text that Di-Samawi occupied an inferior rank 
to ‘Attar in the hierarchy of the gods. He is the god of the 
people of Haram, and they place his temple under the protection 
of ‘Attar. 

This inscription is the only one which makes allusion to the 
construction of a temple of Da-Samawi. But frequent mention 
is made of various dedications to this deity. A statue (s/w, 
C.I.H. 528, 4; 531, 3) is dedicated to him; a statuette (s/ymn, 
R.E.S. 4674, 4); sometimes there is a specification that it con- 
cerns a statue of gold (s/wn|ddhbn, C.1.H. 530, 2-3). The dedicator 
offers at the same time a statue and a camel of gold (s[/mn/»’|bin| 
ddhbn, C.1.H. 521, 2-3) for his well-being and that of his young 
camels (bkryhw); a statue and two camels of gold (s/w 
w blnhn|’ly{dbbn, C.1.H. 535, 4) for the well-being and healing of 
camels. 

The protection of Da-Samawi is frequently invoked by owners 
of camels. These dedicate to him a camel ([’b]/v, R.E.S. 4147, 3), 
probably a golden statuette’ as specified in other texts: four 
golden camels (’rb‘n|”*b/n|dhbn, R.E.S. 4143, 2) for the well-being 
of camels; a golden camel (’b/n/ddhbn, C.1.H. 536, 6); a golden 
she-camel (’b/[¢]m|dt|dbbn, R.E.S. 4145, 4-5), and a golden camel 
for the life of camels (R.E.S. 3902 bis, no. 138, 5-8), or again for 
the well-being of the dedicator and his camels (R.E.S. 4144, 2-3, 
6-7). A person whose name is mutilated offers a statue and a 
camel of gold. The latter is qualified as zbytn, a term which could 
designate a young camel. In Arabic zabya means a gazelle, and 
also a young girl. The name of the camel, “‘’Adram”’, signifies in 
Arabic “swift horse”; this name fits a racing camel (s[/]/m]/ 
w[’b\ltn|zbytn| |dt|smh\w|’ drm|’ ly|dbbn, “this sta[tu]e and this young 
she-[ca]mel, whose [name] is *Adram, which (are) of gold”, 
R.E.S. 4142, 4-5; the reconstruction [dt/smh|w is based on 
Ry 548, 3-4, an inscription of Istanbul which was already known 
to Mordtmann). In the same inscription the dedicator gives 
thanks for the protection and the healing granted by Dié-Samay 
to his son Salamat. The Qatabanian inscription Ry 367 from 
Hagar Kohlan makes mention of the dedication of an “offering 
in gold” (sqnyt/dhbn) which is not specified. The dedicator places 
under the protection of his lord Da-Samawi his camel ‘Adawan 
(rid|mr’s|dsmwy[’bls|‘dwn, \\. 9-10). In Arabic, ‘adawdn signifies 

1 On the subject of the interpretation of the term dhb, “gold”, which 


qualifies numerous objects offered to the deity, see our commentary to 
Ry 542, 3 in Le Muséon, txx (1957), 106. 
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“swift at running”’.! The inscription C.I.H. 527, too, may also 


have mentioned a dedication of a camel to Di-Samawi. Lines 5-6 
have: ...whwt)’bln..., “and this camel” 

Di-Samawi extended his protection to mules. Dedicators 
offer him ‘‘a mule, for th[eir] mule Lagabum” (bg/m//bg/h[mw|] 
labm, R.E.S. 4146, 5-6). This inscription may be a forgery after 
an authentic original. For this reason the reading /gbm, a name of 
the mule (?), is not certain. 

A base of a gutter in bronze furnished with the head of a lion, 
whose open mouth suggests a gargoyle, bears the dedication to 
Di-Samawi “from these two recipients (?) by means of the first- 
fruit dues. . . which has collected for him...” (bfunhn|bn|fr‘t|fr‘hw| 
d...,R.E.S. 4930; seeabove, the mention of the temple Ka’bat4n). 
According to Sidney Smith the lion should have a replica, and 
the two gargoyles probably fed two cavities designed to receive the 
libated liquid (Jf signifies in Semitic “to take with two hands 
joined’). This gutter may have belonged to a sacrificial table. 

Two inscriptions mention an “altar of Di-Samawi” (mq// 
dsmwy, C.LLH. 524, dam of Marib; gyf/dsmwy, R.E.S. 4141, 1). 
Di-Samawi appears also to have had dedicated to him a tablet (?) 
(ifn = duppu? C.I.H. 529, 4, Medinet Haram), and an unspecified 
offering: hqnyldsmwylhqnytn, “has offered to Déi-Samawi this 
offering” (Ry 522, 3-4). 

Among the penitential inscriptions, five confessions are 
addressed to Da-Samawi (C.LH. 523; 532; 533; R.E.S. 3956; 
3957). They are inscribed on bronze tablets. One of these comes 
from Medinet Haram (C.I.H. 523); another comes from Kamina 
(C. I.H. 533). We have dealt elsewhere with these penitential 
inscriptions. 

In one of the inscriptions there is a question of damage caused 
to the border-stelae of Di-Samawi,3 probably border-stelae of 
properties placed under the protection of this god (’win/dsmwy). 
A“watf’’ plot of land belonged to Di-Samawi: wtfn/bbybm|ldsmwy, 
“this watf Hubaybum belongs to Di-Samawi” (Istanbul 7626,r). 
The god is the owner of this territory, which is left to a third 
party to exploit. 


™ Several names of camels occur in the South Arabian inscriptions. The 
list can be found in our commentary to Ry 548, 3-4; cf. Le Mauston, uxx 
(1957), 120. 

2 G. Ryckmans, “La confession publique des péchés en Arabie méri- 
dionale”, in Le Muséon, tvitt (1945), 1-14; id. Les religions..., pp. 37-9. 

3 C.LH. 522, 1; cf. Rhodokanakis, in W.Z.K.M. xxxvill (1936), 170. 
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The name of Dé-Samawi occurs in three final invocations. In 
one inscription of Marib, this god is mentioned after the great 
deities: b‘¢tr | whwbs | wb |? lgh| wdt | bmym | wdt | “dum | wdsmwy, “by 
‘Attar, and Hawbas, and by ‘Almaqah, and Dat-Himyam, and 
Dat-Ba‘danim, and Di-Samawi” (C.LH. 519, 2-4). It is the 
same in another inscription of Marib, where the list of invocations 
is mutilated, but where we can read the last three letters of 
[ dt/b‘|dnm, “[Dat-Ba‘|danim”, and then: wb’/hhmw|dsmmy, “and 
by their god Da-Samawi” (C.I.H. 518, 4). In an inscription of 
as-Sauda, emanating from Haram, Di-Samawi heads the list of 
the invocations, but his name is followed by the names of 
little known deities: bl. ds|mwy|’ /hhw|bl‘ly|wb|yd‘smhw|wmtbn{ ty\n| 
wPit’..., “by [Dti-SaJmawi, and his god Hill‘alay, and by 
Yada‘sumha, and Mutibna[tya]n, and the gods...” (C.I.H. 518, 
5-6). It follows from these data that Da-Samawi was a local god, 
of mediocre importance, as has been stated above. 

A bronze tablet bears the single name of Di-Samawi (C.I.H. 
525). It occurs in a mutilated context in two other inscriptions 
(C.LH. 520; 526). 

Finally, we may note that we have found the name of Di- 
Samawi on a rupestral graffito in the rock of Ruwaykiba, to the 
east of the well of Hadra, on the left bank of Wadi Nagran. 
This name is part of a theophoric proper name of a man: 
whbdsmwy, “Gift of Di-Samawi”’. We already know the proper 
name whbdsmy, “Gift of Da-Samay” (R.E.S. 3992, 1, 4; cf. 
G. Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques, 1 (1934), 402 
[ = 224]). 

In the rocky mountain of Qara, about 80 kilometres north of 
the Nagran, we found on a graffito the mention of a qyn ot 
“steward of Da-Samawi”. Possibly another inscription which 
I have copied tyn dsmwy should be tread qyn dsmwy.} 

The term smy, “heaven” can be written smb in Minaean 
(R.E.S. 2831, 7 min.; 2975, 21 min.) 

Heaven is mentioned in Minaean in formulae which express 
the idea of continuity: bdrm|/wslmm|ywmy|’rdm|wsmhm, “in times 
of wat and peace, for the duration (literally: “‘the days”) of 
earth and of heaven” (R.E.S. 2831, 3 min.). Another Minaean 
inscription ends with this mutilated final clause: ymt/’rdm| 
w(s\mhm|(w)ymtlhern..., “for the duration of earth and heaven, 
and the duration of the town...” (R.E.S. 2975, 21 min.). We 
may note that the mention of heaven can be omitted in this clause: 

1 Cf. G. Ryckmans, “‘Graffites sabéens”’, etc. p. 563. 
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bdrm|wslum|ymt|)’rdm, “in times of war and of peace, for the 
duration of the earth” (R.E.S. 2980 bis min.); ywmw/’rdm, “for 
the duration of the earth” (R.E.S. 2774, 6 min.). 

In the monotheistic inscriptions of the last period of Saba,! the 
one God is frequently qualified by epithets which ascribe to him 
domination in heaven or in heaven and on earth. These epithets 
ate expressed by the terms mr’ or b‘/: rhmnn|mr’||s\myn|o[?\r[ dn], 
“the Merciful, lord of [hea]ven and [ea]r[th]” (R.E.S. 4069, 11); 
cf. also rhmun|mr’|smyn|n’rdn (Jamme 546, 1) and ...mr’|smyn| 
w’rdn (Ry 534, 2). 

God is also called the )‘/, “‘lord”’ or “‘master”’, in the sense in 
which ba‘a/ is the master, the proprietor, of a territory: rbwnn| 
b‘l|smyn|n’rdn, “the Merciful, lord of heaven and earth” (R.E.S. 
4919, 5); "Mn[b‘U/smyn|[w)’r[ dn], ‘Ilan, lord of heaven [and] ear[th]” 
(R.E.S. 4107, 4); "/bn[b‘//smyn|w’rdn, “llahan, lord of heaven 
and earth” (C.I.H. 540, 82). 

The heaven alone is mentioned, to the exclusion of the earth, 
in many of these formulae: rhmnn|b‘//smyn, “the Merciful, lord 
of heaven” (Ry 520, 5; cf. R.E.S. 4919, 10); */u/b‘//smyn, “Tan, 
lord of heaven” (R.E.S. 5085, 8). 

The heaven is considered to be the dwelling-place of God: 
rhmun|dbsmyn, “the Merciful who is in heaven” (C.LH. 543, 1; 
cf. C.ILH. 542, 7; Twitchell 3, 3).2 This is a Biblical reminiscence 
which is not out of place in Judaizing texts. One may connect 
this formula with Ps. ii. 4: yésébh bassdmayim, “he who dwells in 
the heavens” (cf. also Ps. cxxiii. 1). 

Two further Judaizing inscriptions of king Yusuf ’As’ar, the 
Dia-NuwaAs which we have identified in Arabia at Hima and at 
the rock of Kaukab, also betray Biblical reminiscences in the 
final invocations.3 In the inscription of Kaukab God is called: 
"lhn|dlhw|smyn|w’rdn, “the Gods to whom belong heaven and 
earth” (Ry 508, 10). God is referred to as ”’/bn, broken plural 
of ’/h, just as ’elohim is a plural in Hebrew. It is a case, as we 
know, of a plural of majesty, whatever its origin may be. “To 
whom belong heaven and earth” recalls Ps. lxxxix. 12: khd 
Sdmayim ’aph lekhd ’dres, “to thee belong the heavens, as the 


™ Cf. G. Ryckmans, “Les inscriptions monothéistes sabéennes”’, in Mis- 
cellanea Alberti de Meyer, t (1946), 194-205; G. Ryckmans, “‘L’Arabie antique 
et la Bible”, in L’ Ancien Testament et l’Orient (Orientalia et Biblica Lovaniensia, 
1) (1957), 105-6. 

2 Philby reconstructs dbsm|’]; we should read dbsm|_yn]. 

3 See on this subject G. Ryckmans, “‘L’Arabie antique”, etc., pp. 105-6. 
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earth also belongs to thee”. In the inscription of Hima we read 
with hesitation: bbfrt/[b‘/|s|myn|y’rdn, “by the protection [of the 
lord of hea]ven and earth” (Ry 507, 10-11).! 

Mlle J. Pirenne has established that the reading of [rbm]n[n], 
“(the Mer]ci[ful]”’, as well as that of [’/]h[x/dbs|m[ yn], “‘[?Ila]ha[n 
who is in the hea]v[en]”, proposed by A. Jamme, as he recon- 
structs them in an inscription engraved on the bronze horse of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Collection (Jamme 489 ),? cannot be tre- 
tained. The conclusions concerning the religious syncretism in 
South Arabia drawn by A. Jamme from this reconstruction ate 
deprived of foundation.3 

Finally, we may draw attention to three mutilated texts in 
which the heaven is mentioned: mr’/s[myn|...], “lord of the 
hea[ven...]” (Nami 46, 2); ...smyn|w’rdn..., “... heaven and 
earth...” (C.I.H. 926, 3); “...wsmyn”’, “...and the heaven” 
(R.E.S. 4220, 3). 

The epithet “‘lord of heaven” which qualifies the one God in 
the monotheistic inscriptions seems to us to be borrowed from 
the Biblical tradition whose influence manifests itself from the 
beginning of the Judaizing period onwards. The analogy which 
the epithet d‘//smyn, “lord of heaven” presents with the Safaitic 


1 The inscription has: (1. 10) bbfrt (1. 11) myn|w’rdn. I had reconstructed 
in Le Muséon, Lxvi (1953), 295: bbfrt|[s|myn|w’rdn, “through the protector of 
[heav]en and earth”. The term /fr¢ occurs in R.E.S. 4646, 8-9, 16, 17-18 
with the meaning “Sippschaft”’; in R.E.S. 4337, 25 qat. with the meaning 
“ Schutzvertrag”’. 1 proposed to translate it here by “protector” after the 
Arabic fufara, “protector, patron”. Jacques Ryckmans has, however, te- 
marked that bbfrt should be read parallel with »’d», which introduces the 
following sentence: »’dn|’sdn, etc., “and (by) the strength of the warriors”, 
etc. (cf. J. Ryckmans, La persécution des chrétiens himyarites au sixiéme sitcle 
(Publications de I’Institut historique et archéologique néerlandais de Stam- 
boul, 1) (1956), p. 15, n. 59). The tenth line ends with bpfrt; the eleventh line 
commences with myn. The lines of the inscription being 6 metres long, the 
engraver did not have in sight the left extremity after having made the 
projection towards the right extremity in order to make the incision for a 
new line. Thus [b‘//s] may by mistake have been omitted. Jacques Ryckmans 
suggests: bhfrt|mqn||smyn]\|w’rdn, “through the protection of the Lord (or: 
Creator) [of heaven] and earth”, mqn belonging to the root guy or qnn. The 
reading of y seems to be certain in preference to that of ¢. 

2 See A. Jamme, in The Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 8 (1954), 317-30. 

3 Cf. J. Pirenne, La Gréce et Saba (Mémoires présentées par divers savants a 
l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, xv) (1955), 64-5; J. Pirenne, 
Paléographie des inscriptions sud-arabes, 1 (Verhandelingen van de Kon. Vlaamse 
Acad. voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgié, KI. der Letteren, 
no. 26) (1956), 268-72. 
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Ba‘alsamin, the Canaanite Ba‘alSamim, and the Aramaic Be‘el8a- 
min is surely striking.! We believe, nevertheless, that this epithet 
does not designate the god Ba‘alsamin. It is one of the attributes 
ot rhbmun, of ’/n or of ’/hn, of the same quality as )‘//smyn|w’rdn, 
“lord of heaven and earth”, mr’/smyn, “lord of heaven”, 
mr’ |smyn|w’rdn, “\ord of heaven and earth”, dbsmyn, “who is in 
heaven”, d/bw/smyn|n’rdn, “to whom belong heaven and earth”. 
These various epithets always follow the name of the one God 
whom they qualify. It is the same with )‘//smyn. If rbmnn were 
intended as an epithet of b‘//smyn, we should expect to tread 
b‘l|smyn|rhmnn, “Ba‘alsamin, the merciful”, as we read in the 
Qur’an: bismi Mahi lrabmani, “in the name of Allah, the merci- 
ful”. Moreover, it is to be noted that )‘//smyn is never written 
in one word. The epithet b‘//smyn thus seems to us to be a variant 
of the attributes of the one God in the monotheistic Sabaean 
inscriptions. 

It now remains for us to review the various meanings of the 
term ’rd, “earth”, according to the contexts in which it is found. 

The “earth” is first of all for the sedentary peasants of South 
Arabia, the ground which is cultivated. The earth is parcelled out 
with a view to the cultivation: bglw/thqlt|’rdhmw|dmbfdn, “they 
parcelled out their ground Di-Mahfadan with a view to the culti- 
vation of the agricultural products” (R.E.S. 4636, 6-7).2 The 
dedicators frequently ask in the final invocations that their 
ground may supply choice products: ’¢mrm|hn’m|bn|{kL[’rd{hmu), 
“excellent fruits from all [their] plots of land” (C.I.H. 67, 17-18); 
*tmrm|w fqlm|[bn{kl)’rdthmw, “fruits and agricultural products 
from all their plots of land” (Jamme 564, 20-1). Mention is made 
of adjacent lands which together form a property: &//’rdt/w’ srr] 
wmsymt, “all the plots of land, and the slopes and the demesnes” 
(C.I.H. 174, 2), that is to say, the slopes of the valleys which can 
be cultivated; ’rdhmw|wmsmhmy, “their land and their demesne” 
(C.LH. 351, 12); ’rd/w‘brt|wswmdt, “the land and the riverside 
fields and the fields” (C.I.H. 376, 7-8); 4/)rdhmw|nbhmw| 
wbrthmm, “all their plots of land, their vineyards and their river- 
side fields” (Nami 8, 18-19); ’rdhmw|wwynhmm, “their land and 


™ Cf. R. Dussaud, La pénétration des Arabes, etc., pp. 127, 208; on the 
subject of Ba‘alsamin, see also G. Ryckmans, “‘Le ciel et la terre dans les 
inscriptions safaitiques, etc.”, pp. 354-63. 

2 In view of the great number of inscriptions in which the term ‘rd occurs 
in the same contexts, it would be of no interest to furnish a complete list 
of them. 
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their vineyard” (Ry 404, 2); ’ywnhmw|n’rdthmy, “their vineyards 
and their plots of land” (R.E.S. 4194, 3); mnblhmw|w’rdhmm, 
“their palm groves and their land” (R.E.S. 3858, 2 qat.); 
*“rmbwy|a’rdy[ hy), “his canal-embankments and [his] plots of land” 
(C.LH. 432, 4); wdn|w’rd(?), “field and land” (C.I.H. 518, 4, 
according to N. Rhodokanakis, Studien, 1, p. 121: 148). The name 
of the land is frequently mentioned; we have already quoted 
above “the land Dai-Mahfadan” (R.E.S. 4636, 6-7); we may 
further quote ’rdhmw|nbi|[brf, “their land Nahl Harf” (C.1.H. 
398, 13-14; 544, 10). The land is irrigated so as to be productive: 
wsqyw[bnhw|’rdn, “and they irrigate the land beginning from 
there” (C.I.H. 540, 56-7); msqy|’r[d|bmy, “the work of irrigation 
of their la[n]ds” (R.E.S. 4096, 6). 

The proprietorship of the land is guaranteed by documents: 
ltwf yn] rdhmw|b‘lm|zrbm, “so that the proprietorship of their land 
be guaranteed by documents” (R.E.S. 3959, 3). The land is the 
object of transactions: ’rdz/ds’m, ‘‘the land which he has bought” 
(C.LH. 975, 3); wsmbds|’rd, “‘and they have leased the land to 
him” (R.E.S. 2774, 3 min.). Although belonging to the royal 
estate a plot of land is burdened with a first-fruits tax: 
bfr‘[’rd|mlk{n\, “by means of the first-fruits tax of the land [of 
the] king” (R.E.S. 2973, 3 min.). The sons inherit their father’s 
plots of land as is clear from C.I.H. 37, 3 below. 

Plots of land are dedicated to the deity: Agny|?’/b|- - -[w’rdthmu| 
Plqm|- - -[w’rdt|twrty[’bhmw, “he has dedicated to Ta’lab. . .and 
their plots of land Ta’laqum. ..and the plots of land which they 
have inherited both of them from their father” (C.I.H. 37, 2-3). 

The land is set in a wider territory: b’rd/wbgblt/w..., “in the 
plot of land and in the territory of W...” (Ry 366, 4 qat.); it can 
be enclosed in a palm grove: bn/’rd/nhln|mqzm, “from the plot 
of land of the palm grove of Magazum” (Ry 366, 5-6 qat.). It 
serves as a point of reference: byd|’rdhw, “in the proximity of 
his land” (C.I.H. 576); ‘dy/’rdhmy, “near their land” (C.I.H. 160, 
11); ’rdm|bs|yhrg, “the neighbourhood where he was killed” 
(R.E.S. 3878, 12 qat.). 

The family or the tribe and the land are associated in many 
inscriptions: *b/hw|n’rdhw, “his family and his land” (R.E.S. 
42308, 4); bythmw|n’rdhmy, “their house and their land” (C.I.H. 
191, 2); “bhmw|w’rdhmm, “their tribe and their land” (C.I.H. 
323, 6). A Minaean text alludes to “the land [of the] king” 
rd/mlk{n| (R.E.S. 2973, 3 min.; see above). 

The term “earth” is also used for the ground in the sense of 
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“ground level”. A Minaean inscription commemorates work 
carried out babwlb/z/tn|bn]’rd. .., “on the circular passage of the 
upper floor, from the ground...” (R.E.S. 2814, 2 min.); un- 
doubtedly it has to be completed: “‘up to the top”. 

The term ’rd can be understood in a much wider sense than 
“landed property”. It can signify “region, country”. It 
frequently shows this meaning in the inscriptions which deal 
with military campaigns: ’rd/bbst, “the land of HabaSat”, 
Ethiopia (C.I.H. 621, 8); ’rd/bmyrm, “the land of Himyarum” 
(C.I.H. 621, 9); ’rd/bmyrm|y‘rbn, “the land of Himyarum and of 
the Arabs” (C.I.H. 343, 14); ’rd/bdrmut, “the land of Hadramit” 
(R.E.S. 4148, 2-3); ’rd/bw/n, “the land of Hawlan” (C.I.H. 398, 
11); ’rd)5bn, “the land of Sa‘ban” (C.1.H. 332, 4); ’rd/hwezn, “the 
land of Hawzan” (C.1.H. 343, 7); ’rd/mb’nfm, “the land of 
Muha’nifum” (C.I.H. 349, 4). The land can remain unnamed: 
a dedication is made to the deity because it has protected a tribe 
bn|bbtn| |d\bbt|d’yn|[b’rdn, “from the blow [which] has struck (the 
tribe) Da’y4n in the region” (C.IL.H. 575, 7). 

The expression &/)’rdm, ki|’rdn, “the whole earth”, does not 
extend to “the whole world”, but to the whole land, to the 
whole region, in which the author of the inscription dwells. 
Thanks are rendered to the deity for the protection accorded 
bdr|§?? (wkwn|[bki[’rdn|byn| kL)’ mlkn, “ during the war which blazed 
up and raged in the whole land among all the kings” (C.I.H. 
315, 7). A dedicator thanks the deity for having preserved his 
servant unimpaired while ‘ws/wmwtn|kwn[bki|’rdn, “the plague 
and the pestilence raged in the whole land” (C.LH. 557, 5-7). 
Another dedicator has escaped from bwm|[d]kyn|[bR1[’rdn, “‘a 
plague [which] raged in the whole land” (R.E.S. 4138, 7). A 
Minaean inscription takes account of A/|dgny|bkl|’rdm|kis, “all 
that which (an individual) possesses in the entire land” (R.E.S. 
3557, 7 min.). The mention of “the entire land” is found, be- 
sides, in some mutilated contexts: wk/|’rdm|k/[s]..., “and the 
entire land...” (R.E.S. 3347, 2); ...’rdm[kls... (R.E.S. 3350, 
7min.); ...s’7/’rdm, “the rest of the land” (R.E.S. 2894, 5 min.). 

The expression &//’rdm, ki|’rdn, taking into consideration the 
different contexts in which it occurs, should thus not be under- 
stood as the entite world, but as the land, the limited region in 
the perspective of the author. It has to be related to the Hebrew 
expression ko/-hda’dres, which is not necessarily to be understood 
as the whole world. 

On the other hand, there are the texts which we have quoted 
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above, in connexion with the term smy. When it is a question of 
God, lord of heaven and earth; or of the duration of heaven and 
earth, or again of the duration of the earth, the term ’rd must be 
understood in its widest connotation. 

Thus “‘the earth” can refer either to the landed property of 
the agriculturalist, or the ground which is trodden every day, or 
to the region in which take place the happenings with which the 
inscriptions deal, or, finally, to the world which belongs to God, 
and the duration of which extends beyond the days which man 
can attain.! 

1 Translated from French by the editors. 
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MARRIAGE AND MONARCHICAL 
LEGITIMACY IN UGARIT AND ISRAEL 


By MATITIAHU TSEVAT, Cincinnati 


At the excavations, in 1952, of the royal palace of Ugarit an 
interesting Akkadian document was found.? It reads in trans- 
literation and translation: 


is-tu imi V™ an-ni-im To be effective immediately |! 

"ari-hal-bu sar “*°u-ga-ri-it ‘Thus says Aribalbu, King 

a-kin-na iq-ta-bi of Ugarit: 

Sum-ma tra Se-ra “Whoever, after my death, takes 
5 a-na-ku mitakyMesmi-ta-ku (in marriage) my wife Kubaba, 

4 Sa tku-ba-ba marat tak-a-an(?) daughter of 

asSati-ia is-tu abi-ia Takan (?), from 

Sa i-hu-UZ-SI my brother— 

‘ha‘al li-ra-hi-IS-SU may Baal crush him, 

10 “8 Russa la d-ra-bi may he not make great (his) throne, 
bitati®™* Ia i-Si-ib may he not dwell in a (royal) house; 
“ba‘al bel hursan ha-zi may Baal of Mt Casius 
hi-ra-hi-IS-SU crush him!” 


Nougayrol’s translation is followed, with the exception of 1. 11, 
which he renders: “‘(Sa) maison ne florira pas!” This is in accord- 
ance with good Akkadian grammar, and “May he not dwell in a 
(royal) house” is not. But such accordance is not required for 
the interpretation of these documents where Canaanisms and 
other barbarisms are to be reckoned with. In our little tablet 
there are, besides 7#b, the word in question, four deviations from 
standard Akkadian that have their counterparts in Canaanite or 
Ugaritic.3 Nougayrol derives -57-2b from es¢bu, “to gtow”’, while 

' This article is based on a paper read at the 92nd meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in New York City, December 1956. 

2 RS. 16. 144 (Le Palais royal d’Ugarit [P.R.U.], ut: J. Nougayrol, 
Textes accadiens et hourrites... (1955), planche L; transliteration and trans- 
lation, p. 76). 

3 (1) Line 5 : anaku(mitaku), redundant pronoun without emphasis of the sub- 
ject; cf. Ges.-Kautzsch?8, § 135 a end, which, however, gives a sampling only. 

(2) Line 5: mitaku, common in Amarna. Standard Akkadian requires 
amit, of which amat would be a minor and not unlikely deviation since in 
Syrian Akkadian the present tense after summa is frequent. 

(3) Line 7: asatija, instead of standard Akkadian asSati. -ija as the pos- 
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the above translation is based on a comparison of this verb with 
Heb. 2% or on the assumption of a—secondary—prima _yod root 
besides the common prima waw.! On the other hand, on stylistic 
grounds the expression “to dwell in a house, a palace” is some- 
what preferable. The notion that David had become king de facto 
is phrased: “‘ When the king dwelt in his house (1n°23 2), and 
the Lord had given him rest from all his enemies round 
about....”2 In the Ugaritic epic, Baal’s proclamation as king of 
the gods is followed by a statement to the effect that his kingship 
is imperfect as long as he has no house or abode; again, almost 
the same words, bt and mtb, root ytb, occur.3 Still, Nougayrol’s 
translation has some literary support in ne? ow bax, “The 
tent of the upright will flourish.”4 In any case, this slight differ- 
ence of translation is immaterial to the understanding of the 


sessive suffix of the 1st pers. sing. with the (nominative or) accusative is 
rather frequent in Amarna (F. M. T. Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe... 
(1909), p. 27), Alalakh (J. Aro, A.f.O. xvit (1954-6), 362), and Boghazkéi 
(R. Labat, L’ Akkadien de Boghaz-kéi (1932), p. 57). It also occurs in Ugaritic, 
spelled -7, with the accus. sing. (C. H. Gordon, U[garitic] M[anual] (1955), 
§6. 16, g.v. for other cases of the noun). J. Aistleitner, Untersuchungen zur 
Grammatik des Ugaritischen (1954), §45, has, in my opinion, not proved the 
occurrence in Ugaritic of -ija with the nom. sing. since he bases his arguments 
on passages of uncertain construction and meaning. 

(4) Line 10: /a urabbi (preterite). The force of /4 in Lrabbissu (1. 9) probably 
extends to |. 10, but this does not affect the rules of standard Akkadian 
grammar. Standard Akkadian, with its rather regular correspondence of 
verb forms and the categories of time and aspect or mode, requires the 
present ([/#] /a urabba), and this rule is occasionally observed in these texts: 
li la iparrik (15. 33: 26), la la imakkissu (15. 33: 28). Yet wherever it is set 
aside here, we suspect the influence of a group of dialects that is best repre- 
sented by Hebrew with its total absence—except for forms with waw con- 
secutive—of any fixed relationship between verb forms and the category of 
time and only a loose relationship between verb forms and aspects or modes. 
(For Hebrew optatives with proclitic s5 [x15], cf. Isa. xlviii. 18 [with a 
number of nineteenth-century commentators, cf. especially A. Knobel- 
L. Diestel (1872), p. 402; this author thinks that the context excludes a pre- 
terite meaning of nawpn; vocalize ‘)’]; lxiii. 19; Ps. lxxxi. 14. Phoenician, 
which J. Friedrich, Phénizisch-punische Grammatik (1951), §§262f., treats in 
terms of Hebrew, seems to be similar in this respect, whereas Ugaritic is 
better kept out of the discussion as long as the fundamentals are so obscure 
there [cf. U.M. §9. 1].) 

1 Cf. Amarna ni-Sa-ab, as against standard Akkadian nustab, “we shall 
dwell” (4.0. 7097 [= Mercer 176a]: 21). 

2 II Sam. vii. 1. 

3 51: Iv: 43f. [= ‘nt: v: 4of.], 50-2 ff. [= 46-7ff.]. 

4 Prov. xiv. 11. 
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document as a whole. The essential difficulties lie in its extreme 
conciseness which has been the cause of a variety of interpre- 
tations. C.-F.-A. Schaeffer thinks that the tablet is designed to 
prevent a future misalliance of Arihalbu’s widow.! Nougayrol 
cites mutual suspicion of the brothers that prompted Arihalbu to 
write the tablet.2 J. Klima assumes that the motive of Arihalbu’s 
prohibition is of an economic nature: the desire to avoid loss of 
property to the royal family in case of the widow’s remarriage.3 
G. Boyer, who has seen that the document concerns a case of 
levirate, finds the reason for the curse at the end of the text in 
the fact that the potential husband of Arihalbu’s widow, a man 
of high standing, would not be deterred from carrying out his 
intentions of marriage by fear of fines or corporal punishment, 
only by the fear of the wrath of the gods. He then remarks in 
passing that the marriage of a king’s widow may play a role in 
the devolution of the crown as it did in ancient Israel, without 
applying this idea, however, in the explanation of the tablet. 
Some of these comments have brought out possible secondary 
motives of the composition of the document, but no more. The 
author was, therefore, gratified when he found that his inter- 
pretation was the same as that of C. H. Gordon contained in a 
parenthesis in his ““Observations on the Akkadian Tablets from 
Ugarit’’.s 

Precious little is known about the history of Ugarit, but if we 
put together the relevant bits of information, which have been 
so ably collected and systematized by Nougayrol, we get the 
following picture as it bears on our subject: In the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries, succession to the throne of Ugarit was 
regulated by inheritance; in five of the six known cases of suc- 
cession, the son followed his father. The exception is Niqmepa 
who followed his brother Arihalbu, the author of our tablet. The 
most likely reason for the setting aside of the hereditary principle 
in this case, a principle which is paramount in Ugaritic literature 
as well,” is that Arihalbu had no son. This assumption can be 
corroborated. The legal concept that underlies the document is 


1 P.R.U. 111, p. xxvi. 2 Loc. cit. p. xxxviii, note. 

3 Arch. Orient. xxtv (1956), 359f. 4 P.R.U. m1, 300. 

5 R.A. 1 (1956), 130. 

6 P.R.U. m1, pp. xxxvi-xl. The order Niqmepa—Ammistamru (11)— 
Ibira(nu) (11) has now been confirmed by R.S. 18. 21; cf. Orientalia, N.S. 
XXV (1956), 416. 

7 J. Gray, V.T. 11 (1952), 1966. 
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that of the levirate, as Boyer has shown.' The institution of the 
levirate is attested in the ancient Near East for Israel, the Hittites, 
Assur, and Nuzi.? In Biblical law, the condition for the levirate 
is that the husband has died without leaving a son; according to 
Koschaker it is likely that this applies to Hittite law as well.3 We 
may assume identical conditions for Ugarit, sandwiched as it 
was between Palestine and Hatti. As to Arihalbu, it appears that 
he drew up the document when he felt his end near and he was 
not blessed with a son, for no man would provide for the 
levirate of his widow as long as he might hope for a male heir; 
in other words, the document is his testament; what is more, his 
political testament. Not only is it quite natural that a king’s will 
is a political record, at least to some extent, but this is, in our 
case, especially indicated by the form of the document. Arihalbu, 
deeply concerned, is driven to the extremity of the curse. It is 
the curse which commands our attention. 

Nougayrol and Boyer have pointed out the great rarity of 
curses in the legal documents from Ugarit as compared with 
similar documents from the ancient Orient: among 179 texts or 
fragments of such texts, there are only four containing curses.+ 
But the kind of curse with which Arihalbu seals his will is not 
only rare but unique and of pregnant meaning. “May Baal 
crush him, not make great (his) throne, may he not dwell in a 
(royal) house!” The imprecation, in anticipating the dread deed, 
is designed to render it inefficacious. It would thwart kingship 
for a would-be violator of the levirate marriage, kingship which 
he might attempt to secure through the very violation of that 
marriage.5 Had it not been Arihalbu’s wish that his brother 
Niqmepa should become king after him, e.g. had he himself 
had a son, or had he been indifferent to the fate of the royal 


Loc. cit. (p. 239, 0. 4). 

2 For Assur and Hatti, cf. V. Korogec in Reallexikon der Assyriologie, U1, 
288, 294f., and the literature listed there; see also A. van Praag, Droit 
matrimonial assyro-babylonien (1945), pp. 115-25 and passim. For Nuzi, cf. C. H. 
Gordon, Z. Assyr. x11 (1936), 163. 

3 Rev. hitt. et asian. X (1933), 80 (88). Koschaker’s comment has been 
accepted by Koroiec, /oc. cit. p. 295, and rejected by E. Neufeld, The Hittite 
Laws (1951), p. 192. 

4 P.R.U. 1, 222, 300, n. 4. 

5 The expression for forcibly taking away a man’s legal wife is the same 
here (is¢u abia $a ibbussi, “‘ Whoever takes her from my brother”, ll. 7 f.) as in 
the case of Michal, whom Ish-bosheth took away (nnp) at David’s behest 
wd in bende oy wns oy (II Sam. iii. 15). 
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house, the singularity of the curse would remain unexplained. 
Arihalbu’s concern, then, was a dynastic one: to retain king- - 
ship in his family, ideally to secure the uninterrupted hereditary 
line, for “‘the firstborn son (from the levirate marriage)... 
shall succeed in the name of his (deceased) brother, that (the 
latter’s) name may not be blotted out”.! The brothers, far 
from entertaining suspicion of each other, acted in the fullest 
accord. The document is written to guard the interests of either 
brother as well as those of the dynasty. 

Let us now turn to the Bible. The early history of the Israelite 
kingdom affords several examples of the fact that the marriage 
of a former king’s wife bestows legitimacy on an aspirant who 
otherwise has no sufficient claim to the throne.? Only briefly may 
II Sam. iii. 7 be mentioned where Ish-bosheth reprimands his all- 
powerful general Abner for having had intercourse with the 
concubine of his father Saul, for this is an incident that can 
probably be explained without reference to the principle under 
discussion. But stress is laid on the following cases: In the in- 
dictment following the parable of the poor man’s ewe lamb, 
Nathan says to David in the name of God: “I gave you your 
master’s house and your master’s wives into your bosom and— 
we understand: ‘thus’—gave you the house of Israel and of 
Judah.”3 Appropriating his predecessor’s wives assures the 
ofiice for the new king. Next is Ahithophel’s council to Absalom 
to go in to his father’s concubines.+ As will be seen presently, 
this was the critical move in the conspiracy. Finally Adonijah’s 
unfortunate request for Abishag’s hand is recalled.5 Solomon 
would not have dared to murder his half brother without having 
first contrived a clever pretext. This he could do easily since 

1 Deut. xxv. 6. 

2 The concept which underlies the following cases is that of a practical 
identity of the monarchical with the dynastic principle. The claim to the 
throne is a dynastic claim, and where a man is not able to establish it clearly 
and fully, he may attempt to do so by securing a share, or strengthening his 
share, in the former king’s house physically and legally: he may endeavour 
to marry the widow. The practical identity is a consequence of the common- 
ness of the dynastic principle and of the manifold interests that are vested in 
it. But it was not universally accepted in Israel or among its neighbours; it 
was unknown in Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 31-9), and was vigorously and often 
successfully contested in the Northern Kingdom where it prevailed only 
during the eras of Omri and of Jehu and their successors (cf. A. Alt, V.T. 1 
(1951), 8-13 = Kleine Schriften, 11 (1953), 121-6). 

3 II Sam. xii. 8. 4 II Sam. xvi. 21. 

5 I Kings ii. 13-25. 
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Abishag might have passed for David’s concubine. “Retorted 
King Solomon to his mother: “Why do you ask Abishag only 
for Adonijah? Go ahead and ask the kingdom! Anyway he is my 
elder brother.’” Thus the case is construed as high treason: the 
pretendet’s way to the throne leads through the royal harem. 
These interpretations of the passages from Samuel and Kings 
ate by no means new. They were based, in the past, on insights 
into the historic situations.! Insights, however ingenious and 
valid, call for corroboration. Arihalbu’s testament is one piece 
of such corroborative evidence. If the proposed exposition of 
the document is correct, it indeed offers a close parallel, for the 
temporal, protological, and quasi-legal order is: marriage—king- 
ship, here as it is mostly there,? and not: kingship—marriage, 
which would merely be a special case of inheritance.3 Another 
piece of evidence is terminology. Ahithophel advises Absalom 
to go in to his father’s concubines, “‘and all Israel will hear »> 
ax nx nexai’”’.4 The verb nexai does not convey the notion of 
odium, or filial irreverence, or immoral behaviour, as an over 
etymology-orientated explanation has it. Its correct translation is: 
““You have challenged your father.” All four times that the verb 
occurs in this books and probably at least once mote outside 


1 It is bewildering to note how great a number of commentators have tried 
to bolster these interpretations by stating that the principle in question is 
found among the early Arabs. They all refer explicitly (or implicitly) to 
W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885), pp. 86-90, 
and ed. 1903, pp. 104-10. Commentaries to Samuel: K. Budde (1902), p. 278; 
P. Dhorme (1910), p. 389; R. Kittel in Kautzsch4—Bertholet, 1 (1922), 
476; K. A. Leimbach (1936), p. 191; to Kings: R. Kittel (1900), p. 19; 
J. A. Montgomery (1951), p. 92. Yet there is absolutely nothing of the kind 
in Smith’s work! The examples he quotes are merely illustrative of the 
custom that a man’s wife was his property and might thus pass, after his 
death, into the hands of his heirs, and that, consequently, the marriage with 
one’s stepmother was not regarded as repugnant. The incident in Persian 
history (Herodotus 111, 68) which is sometimes quoted in this connexion 
(Dhorme, Leimbach, /oc. cit.) is hardly more pertinent, for not only does it 
belong to a rather remote sphere, but the essence of the affair is that Gau- 
mata’s claim to the Persian throne stood and fell with his pretence that he 
was Smerdis, Cyrus’s son, as follows clearly from Herodotus 111, 61-9 as well 
as from the Bisutun Inscription, § 13. His appropriation of Cyrus’s harem 
was, therefore, incidental to his alleged inheritance of the crown. 

2 II Sam. iii. 7; xvi. 21; I Kings ii. 13-25. 

3 Cf. n. 1, above. 

4 II Sam. xvi. 21. 

5 I Sam. xiii. 4; xxvii. 12; II Sam. x. 6; xvi. 21. These occurrences include 
all three Niph‘al forms of this verb that are found in the Bible. 
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of it,! it epitomizes an act of political challenge, mostly by in- 
subordination. This meaning, apparently unrecognized by 
modern translators and commentators,2 was known to the 
Targum to Samuel, which consistently translates the verb by 
wens, “to provoke, challenge”. Taking nwxai as what it is, a 
term in the field of government and politics, we recognize that 
it is precisely the public appropriation by Absalom of part of 
David’s harem that is the decisive act in the plot and the fanfare 
to rally and reassure his followers: nx nexai °> baw > yam 
JON WOR YD “TP IprM Par 

The Akkadian legal documents from Ugarit are distinguished 
by the absence or rarity of ordeal, curse or oath, and likewise by the 
absence or leniency of punishment. There prevails a spirit of 
rationalism and, one is tempted to say, urbanity that is in distinct 
contrast to the spirit that marks some other oriental civilizations. 
Yet rationalism and urbanity are not secularism. Ancient society 
is always open to Power which breaks in or is called in, in unusual 
situations. Custom tends to secure the crown to the husband of the 
former king’s widow. But custom can be set aside. In the docu- 
ment from Ugarit it is the curse that is stronger than custom and 
doubly so if it is a dying man’s curse. In II Sam. xii. 8 it is the 
prophetic word manifesting unequivocally that David secured 
nothing by marrying his predecessor’s wives, because he did 
what was bad in the eyes of the Lord: “Therefore, the sword 
shall never depart from your house. I will raise up evil against 
you, take your wives away. ..and give them to your best man.”’3 


1 Exod. v. 21. 

2 I have checked twenty modern translations and commentaries of the 
Samuel passages. Of the twelve ancient and medieval works which I com- 
pared, et erexit se Israel adversus Philisthiim of the Vulgate (for Sx1w was Dn 
onwopa, I Sam. xiii. 4) is not too bad, with whsn ’ysr’yl Iplity’ of the Peshitta 
deserving notice; Qimhi’s comment pxn1 ny ony ow Ndw woya MANS 3 AND 
YNIIT IIT DIN DNIDY 192 OF (to YI WNIN WNIN, xxvii. 12) follows the 
Targum though indulging in some etymologizing. 

3 Verses 10a, 11a. A particularly harsh punishment; cf. A. van Selms, 
“The Best Man and Bride—from Sumer to St John”, J.N.E.S. 1x (1950), 
65-75. 
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STUDIES IN THE DEFECTIVE 
SPELLINGS IN THE ISAIAH-SCROLL 
OF ST MARK’S MONASTERY! 


By P. WERNBERG-M@LLER, Manchester 


1QJsa? is still, from almost every point of view, the most im- 
portant of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and it will for many years to 
come be the object of attention of both Semitic philologists and 
Biblical theologians. In the ensuing article a contribution is made 
towards the study of this MS. by way of an examination of its 
orthography, with particular reference to cases where, against 
the general practice of the scribe(s) and our expectation when 
comparing with M.T., the scribe(s) forbore the application of a 
vowel letter, and the point of our investigation is to suggest that 
in many such cases we may not be dealing with defective spell- 
ings, but with a tradition of pronunciation which differs from 
the one represented by the Masoretic punctuation as applied in 
the canonical Book of Isaiah.? 


1 Edited by M. Burrows, in The Dead Sea Scrolls of St Mark’s Monastery, 
vol. 1; in the following referred to as 1QIsa*, the designation now commonly 
employed. Others of the Scrolls, to which reference may be made in the 
ensuing article, are given according to the sig/a listed ap. D. Barthélemy and 
J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert I. Qumran Cave I, pp. 46£.—The 
following abbreviations are used: B.A.S.O.R. = Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research; B.D.B. = F. Brown, C. A. Briggs, and S. R. 
Driver, A Hebrew and English Lexicon; B.H. = Biblia Hebraica, ed. R. Kittel; 
G.B. = Wilhelm Gesenius? Hebraisches und Aramdisches Handwérterbuch, beat- 
beitet von F. Buhl (17th ed.); I.C.C. = The International Critical Commentary, 
ed. S. R. Driver, A. Plummer, and C. A. Briggs; J.B.L. = Journal of Biblical 
Literature; J.J.S. = Journal of Jewish Studies; J.T.S. = Journal of Theological 
Studies; K.B. = L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testa- 
menti Libros; K.S. = Kirjath Sepher; LXX = The Septuagint (the edition used 
is that by J. Ziegler, in Vetus Testamentum Graecum Auctoritate Societatis 
Gottingensis editum, vol. x1v, on which also references to later Greek trans- 
lations (such as Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion) are based); MS(S). = 
Manuscript(s); M.T. = The Masoretic Text; N.A.W.G. = Nachrichten der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen; R.B. = Revue Biblique; S.T.K. = 
Svensk, Teologisk Kvartalskrift; T.L.Z. = Theologische Literaturzeitung; V.T. = 
Vetus Testamentum, Z.A.W. = Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft; Z.D.M.G. = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft. 

2 In the following the word “defective” is used of spellings in 1QIsa* 
which appear to be defective when compared with the Masoretic punctua- 
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We would not for a moment maintain that the application of 
vowel letters is consistent in every detail in 1QIsa*, because that 
is obviously not the case.! Nevertheless, when we venture to 
suggest that the defective spellings call for a special study, it is 
not only because the overwhelming application of vowel letters 
throughout 1QIsa* generally urges us to attempt an explanation, 
but because comparative material at our disposal appears to point 
to the conclusion that the defective spellings in 1QIsa* reflect 
(a) a pronunciation which may ultimately go back to dialectal 
peculiarities (to a certain extent preserved by the Masoretes in 
their alternative vocalizations), and (J) an interpretation of the 
Book of Isaiah which in many cases can be shown to correspond 
to the one underlying LX X. The evidence for the pre-Masoretic 
character of the Hebrew language, which may be established by 
an examination of the p/ene-spellings (especially of verbal forms) 
in 1QIsa*, may thus be corroborated by an examination of the 
defective spellings which link this MS., or perhaps rather the 
original from which it was copied, with pre-Christian traditions. 

M. H. Gottstein3 has recently sounded a note of warning as 
to the use of extant Biblical MSS. for the purpose of textual 
criticism, and insists that the special character of every MS. must 
be carefully examined and established before it is used for such a 
purpose. This methodologically sound attitude is highly relevant 
in the context of the present investigation because, as will appear 
from the ensuing pages, the validity of our results depends en- 
tirely on the realization that 1QIsa* is a unique MS. and must be 
treated as such when compared with M.T. Thus the method em- 
ployed in the following article, being based on defective, or 
what appear to be defective, spellings cannot be repudiated by 
observing that in most of the cases quoted M.T., too, displays a 


tion; a closer examination suggests, however, that the pronunciation re- 
flected in the orthography of 1QIsa* may differ more widely from the one 
reflected in the Masoretic punctuation than is generally realized. In the many 
articles dealing with linguistic and textual problems in 1QIsa* scholars have 
tacitly presupposed that when 1QIsa* has a vowel letter corresponding to a 
vowel sign in M.T. (and cases of what appears to be agreement in this 
respect are very numerous), then, in cases where 1QIsa* has not got a vowel 
letter, the latter is still in agreement with Masoretic tradition. 

™ Cf. M. Burrows, in J.B.L. txvitt (1949), 196; J. Hempel, in N.A.W.G. 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse (1949), p. 425. 

2 See especially the important studies by R. Meyer, in T.L.Z. Ltxxv 
(1950), 721ff., in V.T. 11 (1953), 225 ff., vit (1957), 139ff., and in Z.A.W. 
N.F. xxir (1951), 221 ff. 

3 In Biblica, xxxv (1954), 434f. 
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defective spelling, and that therefore conclusions drawn from 
the spelling are unjustified: M.T. and 1QIsa* represent two text 
forms, which in orthographical respect differ so much from each 
other, as far as the application of matres lectionis is concerned, that 
we cannot suppose that 1QIsa*, in every case of a defective 
spelling, presupposes a pronunciation similar to that represented 
by Masoretic vocalization. On the contrary, the profusion of 
vowel letters in 1QIsa* is of such dimensions that we appear to 
be justified in drawing some conclusions as to the tradition of 
pronunciation as reflected in that MS., not only from the p/ene- 
spellings, but also from the defective spellings. 


I 


In M.T. there are, as is well known, many cases of alternative 
vocalizations of the same word, a circumstance which is no doubt 
ultimately due to dialectal differences which the Masoretes have 
preserved in this way. Thus, for example, we find considerable 
variety in the vocalization of a number of nouns which occur as 
gutl and/or git/ and/or gat/ and/or gata/ nouns. Some material for 
the illustration of this fluctuation may be drawn also from some 
defective spellings in 1QIsa* of words which in the Masoretic 
punctuation in the Book of Isaiah contain an o0-, 4-, or -sound in 
the tone. Some of the following examples, it will be noticed, 
occur only once, and the defective spelling in 1QIsa* may there- 
fore be said to be due to accident; more convincing are cases 
where, against our expectation, a word is consistently spelt with- 
out a vowel letter because, when the general practice of the 
scribe(s) of this MS. is kept in mind, such seemingly defective 
spellings cannot be accidental, but may reasonably be taken as 
testifying to alternative pronunciations. 

M.T.: oa (once: ili. 24); 1QIsa* suggests ava (as M.T. in 
Exod. xxx. 23), or av3 (as M.T. in Song of Sol. v. 1). 

M.T.: (ania) sq “(in the meaning “loins of” a hapax lego- 
menon: XV. 4); 1QIsa* suggests (Axia) *s9n.! 

M.T.: pan (a hapax legomenon: xxx. 24); 1QIsa* suggests yan. 

M.T.: 19h (five times: x. 6, xxix. 16, xli. 25, xlv. 9, lxiv. 7). 
The consistency with which this word is spelt without a vowel 


1 There is no need to alter the Masoretic punctuation. From the Scrolls 
we have become acquainted with segholates with either 0 (#) or @ in the 
second syllable, and M.T. contains more examples of this than is generally 
realized. 
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letter in 1QIsa* cannot be due to accident. 1 The pronunciation 
may have been either 1 (in M.T.=“pitch”), or 7h (in 
M.T. =“‘wine”’) and it is curious to note that the latter word 
(M.T. in xxvii. 2) in 1QIsa* is given as \mn—a spelling which 
suggests that according to the Qumran dialect the qu#/ noun was 
not used in the meaning “clay”’, but only in the meaning “wine”. 

M.T.: naz (a hapax legomenon: xix. 8); 1QIsa* suggests n7997 
(as M.T. in Hab. i. 15 £.).2 

M.T.: yy (in the meaning “object of fear” a hapax lego- 
menon: Vill. 13); 1QIsa* suggests y9ye (in accordance with the 
feminine of this word in M.T. in x. 33). 

M.T.: msn (a hapax legomenon: xli. 12); 1QIsa* suggests #0 (as 
M.T. in lviii. 4; Prov. xiii. 10, xvii. 19). 

M.T.: pita (~7¥) (once: lvii. 9); 1QIsa* suggests pry (~7Y). 

M.T.: niniy (a hapax legomenon: lix. 9); 1QIsa* suggests nin, 
from the gu// noun Ax. 

M.T.: 930 (three times: ix. 3, x. 27, xiv. 25); 1QlIsa* suggests 
939 (as M.T. in I Kings xi. 28; Ps. lxxxi. 7; Neh. iv. 11). 

M.T.: *py9 (four times: ii. 21, xvii. 6, xxvii. 10, lvii. 5); 
1QIsa* suggests ¥0 or yo (in accordance with the feminine of 
this word in M.T. in Ezek. xxxi. 6, 8). 

M.T.: a3¥ (twice: xiv. 3 (in the meaning “pain’’), xlviil. 5 (in 
the meaning “‘idol’’); 1QIsa?, in xiv. 3, suggests ayy (as M.T. in 
Gen. iii. 16), and in xlviii. 5 ayy, according to Eastern tradition, 
cf. B.H. 

M.T.: nb (once: iii. 17); 1QIsa* suggests np, according to 
Eastern tradition.3 

M.T.: mgs (twice: iv. 4, xxviii. 8); 1QIsa* suggests mxy (as 
M.T. in Deut. xxiii. 14; Ezek. iv. 12; cf. also xg in M.T. in 
Isa. xxx. 22, correctly translated in LXX by xérpov, but omitted 
from the dictionaries). 

M.T.: jop (three times: xi. 6, liv. 7, lx. 22); 1QIsa* suggests 
ep, according with Eastern tradition.+ 


1 The word was erroneously omitted in xlv. 9.—This example is all the 
more interesting because 1QIsa* reveals a general preference for guf/ nouns 
(cf. H. Yalon, in K.S. xxvit (1951), 169, and G. R. Driver, in J.T.S. N.S. 11 
(1951), 19).—Note that the word is spelt defectively also in 1QS xi. 22. 

2 Similarly npn (a hapax legomenon: M.T. in iii. 24) is spelt defectively in 
1QIsa*, suggesting the pronunciation mabaghereth (not recorded elsewhere). 

3 For the meaning of the word, see G. R. Driver, in V.T. 1 (1951), 241f. 

4 Cf. P. Kahle, Der masoretische Text des Alten Testament nach der Uber- 
lieferung der babylonischen Juden, p. 74.—In the Qumran dialect the ancient 
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M.T.: an (once: viii. 8); 1QIsa* suggests amp (as M.T. in 
Job xxxvi. 16). 

M.T.: nyay (three times: xxiii. 18, lv. 2, lvi. 11); 1QIsa* sug- 
gests nya (as M.T. in Ezek. xvi. 49).! 

Worthy of note are also a couple of cases where, in the Maso- 
retic punctuation, a word may have different meanings according 
to nuances in vocalization. In some of these cases it appears that 
no attempt is made in 1QIsa?* to distinguish these nuances by the 
insertion of a vowel letter in the appropriate place. This is one 
of the several signs of a tendency towards simplification which 
may be observed, and indeed has been observed,? in 1QIsa?, a 
tendency which may be detected not only in the avoidance of 
unusual words and phrases, but also in the lack of distinction 
between two different meanings of the same root, indicated in the 
Masoretic tradition by different vocalization. 

The Masoretes distinguish between yma “watch-tower” (a 
hapax legomenon: xxviii. 14) and yma “test” (also a hapax Jego- 
menon: Xxviil. 16). That both words in the Qumran dialect were 
pronounced bahan is suggested by the defective spellings both in 
1QIsa* in the latter passage, and in 1QS viii. 7 where Isa. xxviii. 
16 is quoted. 

The Masoretes distinguish between nxn “eating”, “food” 
(twice: ix. 4, 18) and non “knife”. In 1QIsa*, by the defective 
spellings in both passages, this distinction is apparently not 
made. 

As far as the verb is concerned there are in 1QIsa* numerous 
cases of what appear to be defective spellings if we compare 
superficially with Masoretic punctuation. Scholars have noticed 
the frequency with which the active participle Qal is indicated 
by a vowel letter,3 although no absolute consistency appears to 


-d4n ending was preserved to a larger degree than is the case in Masoretic 
tradition, cf. yoIx (1QlIsa* in xix. 15, cf. in viii. 5; M.T.: jij) and mands 
(1QIsa* in xlvii. 9; M.T.: ips); cf. also }o*p and yop (1QIsa* in xxviil. 25 
and 27 respectively; M.T. in both passages: jp), and y1n (1QpHab iii. 12, 
noticed by K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakkuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer, 
p. 61).—For this sound-shift, cf. J. Barth, Nominalbildung, §194a and b, 
and R. Meyer, in Z.A.W. N.F. xxit (1951), 224, n. 4, and in V.T. vit (1957); 
144 ff. 

1 Cf. 1QpHab iii. 12, and K. Elliger, op. cit. p. 62. 

2 Cf. e.g. G. R. Driver, in J.T.S. N.S. 11 (1951), 18 and 24; M. H. Gott- 
stein, in Biblica, xxxv (1954), 441, n. 2; F. Notscher, in V.T. 1 (1951); 
229ff.; J. Hempel, in N.A.W.G. Phil.-Hist. Klasse (1949), p. 434. 

3 Cf. e.g. M. Burrows, in J.B.L. txvuit (1949), 196f. 
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exist.! We have compiled the following list of cases where the 
Masoretes vocalize as participle, but 1QIsa* displays a defective 
spelling: in iii. 3, v. 5, Vi. 8, vil. 14, xi. 6, 10, xiv. 2, xix. 8, xxil. 
11, 16, XXill, 2, XXIV. 2, XXVi. 21, XXViil. I, 4, 7, 14, 15, xxix. 8, 
XXX. 10, 20, 33, XXXiii. 4, 5, 15, 18, xlii. 17, xlv. 18, xlvi. 10, waite 
23, 1. 6, li. 13, lit. 5, and no doubt a few more examples may 
be found. In several of these cases, however, an alternative 
explanation can be given which accounts for the omission of a 
vowel letter. Thus, for example, it is quite possible that in vi. 8, 
vii. 14, X1. 6, 10, XXVi. 21, XXX. 33, XXXill. 4, 15, xlvi. 10, li. 13, 
1QIsa? intends perfect forms, and not participle forms; in xxix. 8 
ox233 may be intended, and in xxxiii. 5 we may read jow as a 
gati! noun, and not as a participle. 

Scholars have also noticed in 1QIsa* a tendency to avoid 
passive forms.3 An examination of the defective spellings with a 
view to this particular point suggests that (2) where the Maso- 
retes indicate a passive form in a somewhat unusual way, 1QIsa* 
prefers a simpler form, and (J) in many, hitherto unnoticed, cases 
passive forms are in 1QIsa* avoided altogether. 

(2) M.T.: "avi, participle Pu‘al (a hapax legomenon: xiv. 19); 
1QIsa* suggests participle Hithpa'el, with assimilation of n to w. 

M.T.: 2a, an “irregular” perfect Niph‘al (once: lix. 3); 
1QIsa* suggests the “regular” form. 

M.T.: sy¢ytm, perfect Pulpal (a hapax legomenon: \xvi. 12); 
1QIsa* suggests perfect Hithpalpel with metathesis. 

M.T.: mn, imperfect Pu‘al (Ixvi. 13). Both here and in 
liv. 11, 1QIsa? avoids Pu‘al (used by the Masoretes in these two 
passages only); in the latter passage the defective spelling sug- 
gests Niph‘al (in which case the distinction in meaning between 
Niph‘al and Pi‘el of this root has not been upheld), and in our 
passage 1QIsa*, by the spelling wminn, clearly has a Hithpa‘el 
form. 

(4) The Hoph‘al forms of 2 in M.T. in v. 8 and xliv. 26 (the 
only two passages in the whole of the Hebrew Bible where 


' Cf. e.g. J. Lindblom, in Kungliga Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundets i 
Lund Arsberattelse 1950-51, II (1951), 88; J. Hempel, in Z.A.W. N.F. xx 
(1950), 248. 

2 In xxxiii. 24 M.T. has the gati/ noun and 1QIsa* the participle! 

3 Cf. J. T. Milik, in Biblica, xxxt (1950), 212; M. H. Gottstein, sbid. xxxv 
(1954), 55, n. 1; M. Burrows, in B..A.S.O.R. no. 111 (1948), p. 23; J. Hempel, 
in Z.D.M.G. cr (1951), 156, n. 4; A Rubinstein, in V.T. tv (1954), 319, 0. 3, 
V (1955), 187, and in J.J.S. vt (1955), 190. 
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Hoph‘al of aw is used) are in 1QIsa* replaced by simple Qal 
forms (beth having been erroneously omitted in v. 8). 

The Pu‘al form of tay in M.T. in xiv. 3 (in the Book of Isaiah 
only here) is in 1QIsa* replaced by a Qal form.! 

The Pu‘al form of an in M.T. in xiv. 10 (a hapax legomenon) is 
in 1QIsa* replaced by Qal. 

The Pu‘al form of 397 in M.T. in xxvii. 7 (in the Book of 
Isaiah only here) is in 1QlIsa* replaced by active Qal, corte- 
sponding to the active 112m in the first half of the line.2 

The Hoph‘al form of 220 in M.T. in xxviii. 27 (in the Book of 
Isaiah only here) is in 1QIsa* replaced by Qal. 

The Hoph‘al form of ¥°n in M.T. in Ixvi. 8 (a hapax legomenon) 
is in 1QIsa* replaced by Qal, apparently with no difference in 
meaning. 

A few defectively written verbal forms are important not only 
because they illustrate the tendency to avoid unusual forms, but 
because they add to our knowledge of Hebrew lexicography: 

M.T. in 1. 8: m9nin, from om, 1QIsa*: nonn, from sn, with no 
difference in meaning. For confusion of the two roots, cf. also 
M.T. in Ps. Ixxix. 11 as compared to M.T. in Ps. cxlvi. 7 

M.T. in xxix. 1: wer. 1QIsa*, by the defective ilies, sug- 
gests that the verb is meant to be Pi‘el, in which case »p1 I and II 
have been confused. In M.T. 4p: II, in the meaning required 
in xxix: 1, is never used in Pi‘el; of 4p: I, however, the latter 
stem is the only one to occur. 

M.T. in xxxii. 11: m9), Qal imperative of 199 “make oneself 
bare”; 1QIsa?* suggests Qal imperative of my “be naked”, not 
otherwise recorded in Qal in classical Hebrew, but cf. Arab. 
Se, and LXX: yuuval yéveote.3 


1 For the substitution in 1QIsa* of the Qal stem for the derived stems, 
see M. H. Gottstein, in J.J.S. 1v (1953), 106, and in Brblica, xxxiv (1953); 
214, n. 3. This preference of the simple stem is another indication of the 
process of simplification which we have mentioned above: the meaning of 
a verbal form may depend solely on the context in which it is used, and not 
on internal inflection of the root itself. Cf. 1QIsa* in xxx. 18, xxxviii. 2, 13, 
xliii. 28, xlv. 2, lxiv. 6. 

2 The reading of the verb as Qal is suggested by G. B. Gray, in I.C.C. 
(The Book of Isaiah, p. 460). 

3 Symmachus presupposes Masoretic pronunciation. In dealing with the 
relationship between LXX and the defective spellings in 1QIsa* below, we 
shall have occasion to see many cases where the latter goes with LXX, 
whereas Masoretic tradition has made itself strongly felt in the later Greek 
translations (Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion). 
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M.T. in Ixiii. 18: 10912, Pi‘lel of 013 (in the Book of Isaiah 
only here); 1QlIsa*: 1002, Qal of oo, a by-form of o13 not 
recorded elsewhere in either classical or later Hebrew. 

In a number of cases of defectively spelt imperfect, imperative, 
and infinitive forms, where we might have expected a waw ac- 
cording to the habit of the scribe(s), we may assume that a-forms 
ate intended instead of the o-forms offered by the Masoretes. 
Scholars have noticed that in 1QIsa* there is a tendency towards 
9 in a few verbs which the Masoretes vocalize with a,! but it 
would appear that the language of our MS. is more complicated 
than that, and that in fact an equally strong tradition of a pro- 
nunciation with a may be detected where the Masoretes insist 
ono. In most of the cases listed below the Masoretes can, how- 
ever, by an examination of M.T. as a whole, be shown to vacillate 
considerably between a and o in imperfect, imperative, and in- 
finitive forms of certain roots, a circumstance which, of course, 
strengthens our suspicion that 1QIsa*, by its defective spellings 
in such cases, may indicate an a-form against a Masoretic o-form. 

M.T. in ix. 19: 78M, from om II “eat”; 1QIsa* suggests an 
a-imperfect, as from "1 I “cut” (cf. M.T. in Job xxii. 28). 

M.T. in x. 16: tip’, a construct infinitive; 1QIsa* suggests an 
a-infinitive, not preserved in Masoretic punctuation, but in 
agreement with the a-imperfect in M.T. in Deut. xxxii. 22. 

M.T. in xviii. 5: “and; 1QIsa* suggests an a-infinitive, not 
preserved anywhere in Masoretic punctuation, but compare the 
a-imperfect in M.T. in Ps. xix. 14 and elsewhere, to which the 
a-infinitive in 1QIsa* would correspond; cf. also, presumably, 
m‘tdm in the latter in i. 6 (M.T.: m*tom). 

M.T. in xxvii. 11: ara; 1QIsa* suggests an a-infinitive, not 
tecorded in Masoretic vocalization, but in agreement with the 
common a-imperfect of the root according to the Masoretes. 

M.T. in xxxii. 11: myp; 1QIsa*: an a-imperative, not recorded 
elsewhere, but in agreement with the a-imperfect of the root in 
M.T. in I Sam. xix. 24. 

M.T. in xliv. 3: PSX... .“pS8; 1QIsa*: an a-imperfect in both 
cases, not poe a oleewhare, but in agreement with the a-im- 
perative of the root in M.T. in II Kings iv. 41. 

A couple of defective spellings in 1QIsa* of verbal forms call 
for special remark. 

Thus, for example, 70x in iv. 1 is perhaps meant as Hiph‘il 


1 Cf. G. R. Driver, in J.T.S. N.S. m (1951), 23; M. H. Gottstein, in J.J.S. 
Iv (1953), 106. 
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(Aph‘el) imperative of mo, rather than Qal imperative of ox as 
the Masoretes indicate; yon in v. 22 may be meant as 9+ yon 
rather than construct infinitive; in v. 30 anm indicates an a- or 
é-imperfect which is closer to the inflexion of the identical root in 
Arabic than is the Masoretic punctuation which insists on an 
o-imperfect. That in 1QIsa? in x. 6 the y”y root i111 appeats to 
form an a-infinitive is not surprising in view of analogous cases 
in M.T.! The defectively written imperfect form of ppt in xli. 15 
may be meant as a Hiph‘il form, rather than a Qal form, cf. 
ups? in M.T. in xxviii. 28, given as up in 1QIsa*.2 In xxx. 7 
the defective spelling 119° may be explained in two ways: either 
Niph‘al is intended (which would seem curious in the context) 
or it is an a- or /-imperfect Qal, cf. the inflexion of the cognate 
root in Arabic. 


IT 


The second approach, by which an explanation of the seemingly 
defective spellings in 1QIsa* may be attempted, is by comparison 
with the vocalization of the corresponding words in the cognate 
languages. H. Yalon3 has already suggested that where 1QIsa* 
exhibits what appears to be a defectively written feminine plural 
ending, the Aramaic plural ending -dth is intended, and M. 
Burrows‘ and G. R. Drivers have drawn attention to the general 
influence of Aramaic in 1QIsa*. Here we are only concerned with 
supposedly defective spellings, and we think that in some cases 
not only Aramaic, but also other Semitic languages may be called 
in to explain why, in some cases, a word is defectively spelt. It 
will then appear that the Qumran dialect sometimes differed 
significantly from the Masoretic punctuation, the former pre- 
setving a pronunciation found in the cognate languages. We 
have collected the following examples: 

M.T.: 2% (twice: xi. 7, lix. 11), 1QIsa*: defective spelling in 
both passages, cf. Syr. debba and Ethiop. deb. 

M.T.: wht (once: xi. 1), 1QIsa*: defective spelling, cf. Arab. 
hitr. 

1 See Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, ed. E. Kautzsch, § 67p. 

2 M. Burrows transcribes 13p17', but the MS. reads the third letter as a 
_yodh very clearly; this form, together with the defectively written form in 
xli. 15, suggests that in the Qumran dialect the Hiph‘il stem of pps was pre- 
ferred for transitive usage, whereas in M.T. this distinction is not made, 
Qal of pps being both transitive and intransitive. 


3 In K.S. xxvii (1951), 167. 
4 In J.B.L. txvut (1949), 203. 5 In J.T.S. N.S. 1 (1951), 18. 
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M.T.: 89h (once: xvii. 9), 1QIsa*: defective spelling, cf. Arab. 
birs™. 

M.T.: mihd (once: xxii. 21), 1QIsa*: defective spelling, cf. 
Aram. Rittanda, Syt. ketand, Atab. kattan™ and kittan™". 

M.T.: one (four times: xi. 5, xx. 2, xxi. 3, xlv. 1), 1QIsa*: 
defective spelling throughout, cf. Syr. matnata and Arab. matn™. 

M.T.: nip; (once: iii. 19), 1QIsa*: defective spelling, cf. 
Arab natafa‘". 

M.T.: niagy (a bapax legomenon: xii. 21), 1QlIsa*: defective 
spelling, cf. Arab. “isma'™".} 

M.T.: apy (once: xl. 4), 1QIsa*: defective spelling, cf. Arab. 
‘agaba*™" ““mountain-path” and Ethiop. ‘agab “hill”. 

M.T.: oNyg, in 1QIsa? in lii. 2 spelt sx, cf. Syr. saura. 

M.T.: myps (a hapax legomenon: xxii. 24), 1QIsa*: defective 
spelling, cf. Arab. daf*™". 

M.T.: 3p7p (once: ili. 17), 1QIsa*: defective spelling, cf. 
Accad. gagqadu. 

M.T.: nipny (a bapax legomenon: x\. 19), 1QIsa*: defective 
spelling, cf. Aram. ritqd “‘fence”’. 

M.T.: naw (twice: xvii. 5, xxvii. 12), 1QIsa*: defective spell- 
ing in both passages, cf. Aram. S*bhalta, Syr. Sebhelta, Arab. 
sabala‘*” 2 

1 In parallelism withD22% this meaning of D3°n1sy makes excellent sense, 
and the defective spelling in 1QIsa* supports the combination of the word 
with the Arabic equivalent mentioned above. G.B., and K.B. both record 
only two roots Dxy, related to Arab. elas and (,2¢ respectively. A third 
dyy, related to Arab. pas “protect” should be included in these Hebrew 
dictionaries, as in B.D.B. Apart from our passage this root may be detected also 
in Ps. cv. 24: 38D 379341, which is perhaps better rendered: “And He pro- 
tected him from his enemies”, rather than: “And He made him more numerous 
than his enemies”, the form being Qal, not Hiph‘il: Arab. @aas takes / in the 
imperfect, and the construction with direct object and jo corresponds to 
b+ ° mas “protect smb. from smth.” (see, e.g., J. G. Hava, Arabic-English 
Dictionary, p. 479). 

2 Lexicographically the spelling Sav in 1QlIsa* in xxvii. 12 is of consider- 
able interest because, according to the Qumran dialect, this word was 
apparently used in the meaning “stream” only—and not in the meaning 
“train (of dress)”, in which the word is used in M.T. in xlvii. 2 (vocalized 
as 23). This is suggested by the fact that 1QlIsa* in xlvii. 2 reads Swi, and 
not bavi. The usages in M.T. and the Qumran dialect may be summarized 
in this way: M.T.: ndavi(2) “ear of corn”, (d) “stream of water”, (c) “train of 
dress” —all, so it seems, from the same root. Qumran dialect: nav’: “ear 
of corn” (from which is derived the meaning “sheath” in 1QM v. 9, 10, 11; 


see J. Carmignac, in V.T. v (1955), 360); 23: “stream of water”; dw’: 
“train of dress”. 
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IIl 


The third approach towards an explanation of at least some of 
the defective spellings in 1QIsa* is that of comparing the text of 
the latter with that of the ancient versions. In the following we 
concentrate the examination on the relationship of 1QlIsa* to 
LXX with particular attention paid to the defective spellings in 
the former.! The result suggested by this examination is of some 
interest, not only because it supports the view that 1QIsa*, or the 
original from which it was copied, is of pre-Christian date, but 
because it appears to favour the view that the particular inter- 
ptetation to which the Book of Isaiah is subjected in 1QIsa* 
may be a reflection of traditions which were, at an early period, 
shared by religious circles other than the Qumran community. 

M.T. in i. 29: o9N, 1QIsa*: ooND. J. Hempel? mentions this 
passage as an example of 1QIsa* having defective spelling where 
M.T. has p/ene-writing, but LX X shows that in the two different 
spellings two different interpretations are concealed: émi ois 
eiSaAois agrees with 1QIsa* against M.T. and shows that ov>xn 
of 1QIsa* means “‘of the gods”, and not “‘of the terebinths’’, as 
M.T. has it. Symmachus follows M.T. 

M.T. in iii. 3: oy xn. The phrase occurs also in ix. 14, and 
in both passages 1QIsa* has ox» xwn. M. Burrows? has noticed 
the defective spelling in this expression and suggests that the 
reading xpx is intended. Against the background of excessive 
plene-spelling in 1QIsa* we can say with certainty that the scribe 
did not intend xt as a passive participle Qal. In neither of the 
two parts of 1QIsa* can we imagine a passive participle Qal 
spelt defectively, and where such spellings appear to occur, some 
alternative explanation must be sought.* In the present case we 

1 Scholars have already noticed cases of agreement between 1QIsa* and 
LXX, see J. T. Milik, in Brb/ica, xxx1 (1950), 86; G. R. Driver, in J.T-S. 
N.S. 11 (1951), 25ff.; J. Lindblom, in S.T.K. (1950), 307, 308, 311, 312, 314, 
in Kungliga Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundets i Lund Arsberattelse 1950-51, 
II (1951), 90, 92, 95, 96, and in Z.4.W. N.F. xxm (1951), 241, 247, 248; 
M. Burrows, in B.A.S.O.R. no. 111 (1948), pp. 20ff., no. 113 (1949), pp. 25f, 
and in The Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 305£.; O. Lofgren, in Nyberg Festschrift, 
pp. 180f.; M. H. Gottstein, in Biblica, xxxv (1954), 51ff.; J. Roberts, in 
Z.A.W. N.F. xxi (1950), 230; J. Hempel, in Z.D.M.G. cr (1951), 153, 164; 
D. Barthélemy, in R.B. vit (1950), 539, 541f., 547; D. M. Beegle, in 
B.A.S.O.R. no. 123 (1951), 26ff. 

2 In Z.D.M.G. ct (1951), 146. 3In J.B.L. txvit (1949), 199. 

4 Cf. P. Kahle, in T.L.Z. txxv (1950), 539, and in Die Handschriften aus 
der Hoble, pp. 72ff.; D. Barthélemy, in R.B. ivi (1950), 530ff.; J. Hempel, 
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can account for the defective spelling by comparing with LXX 
which, in iti. 3, renders by ®@aupactév ovpBovAoy, and, in ix. 14, by 
TOUS TX TPdowTra Soupdzovtas (Aquila follows M.T. in both 
passages). Behind these two renderings and the spelling so in 
1QIsa* lies one and the same pronunciation, viz. sei, by the 
Greek translator connected with Aram. xo: “wonder”, hence 
Paupaotov of LXX in iii. 3 and @aupdégovtas of LX X in ix. 14. 

M.T. in ix. 9: 3%. That 1 of 1QIsa* is not to be regarded 
as a defectively written Pu‘al form, but as a Qal or Pi‘el (impera- 
tive) form, may be seen from LXX, which has éxxdwoouev. 

M.T. in ix. 15: oy'pan vex. The defective spellings of both 
participles in 1QIsa* suggest active, not passive, forms, cf. LXX: 
TAavaatv Stress katatticow. Symmachus follows the interpretation 
of M.T. 

That 1QIsa? in viii. 2 agrees with LXX in readingitym, instead 
of npyx of M.T., has already been noticed by M. H. Gottstein, 
and the same scholar has also drawn attention to the agreement 
between “ay (instead of ay of M.T.) of 1QIsa* in x. 29 and 
LXX.! 

M.T. in xii. 1: #8 3%. M. Burrows, in his edition of 1QIsa’, 
transcribes the text as NDR 3v”, a transcription which presupposes 
the tacit understanding that 1QIsa? follows M.T. here. However, 
apart from the fact that the scribe, if intending the form 2%, 
would hardly have missed the opportunity of making this clear 
by the insertion of a waw, a more careful study of the MS. shows 
beyond any doubt that the scribe wrote 2m, the first letter having 
the characteristic slightly rounded longish down stroke of a waw 
as opposed to the sharp, short hooked form of a yodh, and the 
ptoblem of the defective spelling is solved: the scribe intended 
2%), and it is interesting to notice that F. Buhl, already in 1894, 
suggested precisely this reading on the basis of LXX: kai &ré- 
otpeyas Tov Gupdv cou.? The difference between 1QIsa* and LXX 
appeats to be that the Greek translator took Qal of aw here 
transitively (a usage which is Biblical, cf. M.T. in Nahum ii. 3 


inZ.D.M.G. ct (1951), 141 ff. It was the difference in orthography which put 
P. Kahle on to this idea, but the argument is somewhat dubious, cf. J. 
Lindblom, in Kungliga Humanistisha Vetenskapssamfundets i Lund Arsberat- 
telse 1950-51, 11 (1951), 88, who draws attention to the ambiguity of the 
evidence and suggests that 1QIsa* may have to be divided up into several 
smaller sections, all of which followed different rules of orthography. 

' See Biblica, xxxv (1954), 57 and 58. 

2 See Jesaja, Oversat og Fortolket, p. 221, n. 1. 
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and in Ps. Ixxxv. 5)! and therefore had to translate the verb freely 
by the second person. Aquila and Symmachus are in this respect 
nearer to the Hebrew original as given in 1QIsa*, because they 
both have taken the verb intransitively with “Thy wrath” as 
subject. 

M.T. in xiii. 12: 1pix. This example is interesting not only 
from the point of view of textual criticism, but also from the 
point of view of lexicography, because LXX and 1QIsa? be- 
tween them supply us with a hitherto lost word. LXX renders: 
évtiyor yaAAov, and 1QIsa* has: sp1x. The noticeable fact in the 
latter reading is the defective spelling. M.T. has the word spelt 
plene, and we do not think that there is a single case of a long i 
being written defectively in the entire MS.; therefore some other 
explanation must be sought. LXX supplies that explanation: 
the Greek translator, too, read sp1x and took the word as an 
joil-form of sp, and translated accordingly “more precious”. 
There are a few well-known cases of adjectives of this type in 
classical Hebrew,? but it is interesting to notice that not one of 
them has retained the original character of elative, so common in 
Arabic adjectives of this type. Symmachus follows M.T. 

M.T. in xiii, 20: 3a5°. 1QlIsa* originally read the verb as 
way, but a corrector later altered this form to °a” by adding 
a superimposed yodh.3 A. Rubinstein,+ dealing with another case 
of alteration in 1QIsa* by superscription, has already suggested 
that such a practice may be due to “acquaintance with an alter- 
native reading”, and our passage is an excellent case in point, 
because the original, defective spelling agrees with LX X (évorrav- 
covtai) in reading the verb as Qal, whereas the yodh was added 
later by a scribe who was acquainted with the Masoretic tradi- 
tion, according to which the verb is Hiph‘il, and consequently 
indicated this reading by his correction. 

M.T. in xvi. 5: pty 19. The difference from M.T. in 1QIsa* 

1 Cf. G.B. p. 811. 

2 See J. Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 221. 

3 That the added letter is a _yodh, and not a waw (cf. M. Burrows’ tran- 
scription) has already been realized by D. Barthélemy, in R.B. vit (1950), 
539, and E. R. Rowlands, in V.T. 1 (1951), 227. 

4 In V.T. 1v (1954), 320.—For a different approach to the question of 
corrections in 1QIsa*, see J. Hempel, in Z.D.M.G. ct (1951), 148; dealing 
with our passage the same scholar (art. cit. p. 195) finds that the original 
text 1¥27 agrees with M.T. and the corrected text (read as 1¥13P) agrees with 
LXX, but (a) a defectively written perfect Hiph‘il third pers. plur. would be 
without parallel in the MS., and (b) the corrected form is 1¥!27, not 1313. 
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in this passage lies in the defective spelling 1mm, because this 
cannot in our view be intended as wm*hir, but rather as Pi‘el 
participle (w*mahér ; for the form, cf. M.T. in viii. 1, 3), and this is 
confirmed by LXX, whose translator took the word in precisely 
that way, cf. Kal omrevScov Sixaioowvnv (Symmachus presupposes 
M.T.). There is a theologically interesting point in this differ- 
ence, because LX X and 1QIsa?, by regarding sm as parallel with 
the previous participles, have both seen an allusion to the idea 
that personal righteousness speeds up the Day of Judgement— 
an idea which is familiar in late Judaism. 

M.T. in xvii. 13:79). Pu‘al of 919 occurs in this passage only 
and is supported neither by 1QIsa* (1), nor by LXX (avtdv 
SidfeTa1), both of these having read the verb actively. 

D. M. Beegle! has dealt with the proper names in 1QIsa* and 
has provided the proof that the MS. reflects a tradition of their 
pronunciation which is closely linked up with Akkadian and 
transcriptions in LXX. To his examples should be added jy in 
xix, 11, 13, xxx. 4, this name being pronounced in the Qumran 
dialect Sa‘an, not So‘an, cf. Akkad. Sa‘nu, and LXX Téus. 

M.T. in xix. 22: sippy iy...” san “And (the Lord) shall 
smite.... He shall smite and heal. ” 1QIsa* has here 15n *3 
instead of the two absolute infinitives of M.T. , and it appears that 
nu, spelt defectively, was intended as an internal object of the 
pteceding sn, cf. also LXX: Kal watdé€er. . .1wAny? veycAn, where 
the addition yeyéAn makes it clear that the Greek translator has 
taken the word in a similar way (without the adjective it might 
be argued that he read the word "3 in the same way as the 
Masoretes did, because there are cases in LX X of an absolute 
infinitive being translated by a dative;? where a qualifying 
adjective is attached, however, this does not apply; in our passage 
some LX X MSS., instead of the dative, read the accusative which 
makes it even clearer that 3 was taken as an internal object). 
Theodotion presupposes M.T. 

M.T. in xxi. 5: nh Ying. . .yoy. The absolute infinitives in this 
obscure verse ate generally taken as equal to indicative forms, 
describing the banqueting Babylonians. Syntactically these in- 
finitives may alternatively be taken as equal to imperatives (in 
line with the ensuing wip and invn), although in that case it 
temains obscure to whom the invitation is directed.3 Neverthe- 


1 In B.A.S.O.R. no. 123 (1951), pp. 26ff. 
2 Cf. H. S. Gehman, in V.T. 1 (1951), 85. 
3 Cf. F. Buhl, op. cit. p. 312. 
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less, LXX renders by étoipacov...tiete, péryete, and this inter- 
pretation of the passage is reflected also in 1QIsa* where the 
defective spelling nnw (after qrny and Y1Dx) suggests that all the 
verbal forms in this line were regarded as imperatives.! 

M.T, in xxi. 7: 2pm, the syntactical relationship of m7) in 
the beginning of the verse and a¥pm being that of a double 
perfect with waw consecutive.? F. Buti, 3 however, had already 
drawn attention to the imperative éxpdaca in LX X, on the basis 
of which he would read avpm (waw + imperative). This slight emen- 
dation of M.T. on the basis of LXX, whether right or wrong, is 
supported by 1QIsa* where the spelling avpm cannot be taken as 
a defectively written consecutive perfect, but must be taken as an 
imperative. 

M.T. in xxii. 17: nby qd. The difficulty in the rendering “and 
He will wrap thee up closely” is due to the fact that nvy is no- 
where else used transitively,4 and many scholars have therefore 
long ago suggested that muy here is to be derived from Arab. 
lke “‘grasp with the hand”’,5 in which case the translation is “and 
He will grasp thee firmly” which makes excellent sense in the 
context.6 LXX has: Kal d&q@edei tiv oToAtv oou, a rendering in 
which both avy “cover” and avy “grasp” appear to be incot- 
porated,” the translator apparently having seen in the Biblical 
phrase a pun on the two—basically different—roots with whose 
meanings he would be familiar (at the time of the translator ¢ 
and ~ were, of course, still distinguished in Hebrew). The patti- 
cular point which concerns us at the moment is the fact that, 
whereas in M.T. i is the main verb, parallel to the ee 


(probably reading the latter as a simple perfect). Having in vale 
that the absolute infinitive Qal is in 1QIsa* normally written 
plene, it is therefore with particular interest that we turn to that 
MS. and read ny quis, a spelling which suggests that the Scroll 


1 1QIsa*, with Mayn AB instead of me¥n AbY¥ of M.T., provides no 
solution of this difficult phrase, left untranslated in LXX. 

2 For which see S. R. Driver, Tenses (3rd ed.), pp. 185 ff. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 314f. 

4 Cf. G. B. Gray, in I.C.C. (op. cit. p. 382). 

5 Cf. F. Buhl, op. cit. p. 337, where reference is made to “Imru-lqais’ 
Mu‘allaga, v. 39. 

6 The root \ke in classical Hebrew is also otherwise attested, see LX X in 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 7. 

7 J. Fischer, In welcher Schrift lag das Buch Isaias den LXX vor? p. 38, sug 
gests that the translator is dependent on Aram. my (Pa‘el) “take away”. 
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DEFECTIVE SPELLINGS IN THE ISAIAH-SCROLL 


agrees with LXX in regarding nvyy as the verb and 4wiy as the 
object. 

M.T. in xxiv. 10: 49. The defective spelling in 1QIsa* sug- 
gests an active form here (Qal), of which the following na ‘15 
would then be the object, cf. LXX: KAsioet oixiav. 

M.T. in xxiv. 16: Wak}. 1QIsa*, with sme, suggests the third 
person instead of the first person of M.T., cf. also LXX: Kal 
tootoiv (some MSS.: kai eftrev), with which Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion all agree. 

M.T. in xxiv. 22: 901...99N). 1QIsa*, with defective spell- 
ings of both these verbs, may have intended active forms taken 
impersonally, cf. LXX: kal ouvégouow Kal é&roKAeicovow. Sym- 
machus and Theodotion go with M.T. 

M.T. in xxv. 1: ox mpMY. Jas is a hapax legomenon, and it has 
been suggested! that, with LX X, which renders by yévorto, we 
should read jax. This is supported by yax in 1QIsa* Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, in their various ways, all reflect 
Masotetic tradition. 

M.T. in xxvii. 3: #983. LXX has a striking translation: tdéAs 
loyupa, TrdA1s TroMopKoupevn, which J. Fischer? explains as a double 
translation: the translator was in doubt whether to read m9¥3 or 
m3} and consequently incorporated both possibilities in his trans- 
lation, and the same scholar lists five possible cases in the entire 
LXX Isaiah of the translator’s having confused beth and nun.3 
1QIsa* in hand, it is difficult to see how the two letters could be 
confused, because nun is always written without a top bar and is, 
in ligature, always connected with the following letter by the 
bottom bar: how, then, could the LXX translator confuse the 
two letters, if he had a MS. in front of him which was written in 
a script similar to that employed in 1QIsa*? It is possible, how- 
ever, that the Scroll goes some way towards explaining the reason 
for the confusion. M. Burrows, in his edition, transcribes the 
text as m3, in close agreement with M.T.; it is a fact worthy of 
note, however, that the facsimile shows a clear trace of a line 
connecting the wun and the sadhe, from the top of the former to 
the right top of the latter. If one is unwilling to recognize a 


1 Cf. G. B. Gray, in I.C.C. (0p. cit. p._425).—J. Lindblom, in Kungliga 
Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundets i Lund aan 1950-51, II (1951), 88, 
has noticed the defective spelling in 1QIsa*, but has not considered the 
possibility that the spelling may reflect the same interpretation of the word 
as we find in LXX. 

2 Op. cit. p. 43. 3 Ibid. p. 69. 
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ligature of this kind (as one might well be, cf. above), the alter- 
native would be to read m2 instead of m4¥3. In either case there 
can be little doubt that the scribe did not intend the word to bea 
Qal active participle + suffix, and so far he agrees with LXX. It 
is possible, however, to go even a step further because, with the 
reading of 1QIsa* as m33, we would be provided with the clue 
to the Greek translator’s curious rendering: his reading of the 
word as a Qal passive participle (m9¥3, presupposed in ioxupd) 
was influenced by ». 10; the alternative translation troAiopKoupévn 
was due to the defective spelling which permitted the reading 
m3. In this way the double translation of the word in LXX is 
reduced to a simple matter of alternative vocalization, the con- 
sonants presupposed in both readings being the same, and 
1QIsa* provides us, if not with the consonantal text from which 
those two readings were derived, then at least with the clue to 
the reading 733. 

M.T. in xxvii. 12: wpan. Pu‘al of wp occurs only here in 
Biblical Hebrew and is supported neither by LXX, which 
renders by ovvayéyete, nor by 1QIsa*, whose defective spelling 
suggests an active form. 

M.T, xxviii, 18: ...037°93 982) “Your covenant. . .shall be 
cancelled”. As was the case in the preceding example so also 
in this one LXX and 1QIsa* agree against M.T. in taking the 
verb actively, the former rendering pi kal &géAn Uudv Ti SiaOrKny, 
the latter inserting nx after .»21, which removes all doubt as to 
the active interpretation of the verb. Symmachus follows M.T. 

M.T. in xxix. 13 f: ...90...a7e2 ow nin... .pmy i347. 
LXX has: # 88 KapSia attév réppe doréyer. . . S1SdoKovtes évTdAparta 
&vOpwtrav (Kal SiSacKaAias)?...mpocfijow. Three differences are 
worthy of note: (2) The Greek translator did not read pny, but 
either the verb pny (cf. B.H.), or the adjective phy; (d) he did not 
read ny22n, bie interpreted the consonants as Pi‘el active parti- 
ciple; (c) “he did not read Hor, but jo. All three variants are sup- 
ported by 1QIsa’, the first of them by the p/ene spelling pins, the 
two others by the defective spellings n>» and yor, of which the 
former at least permits of an active interpretation, and the latter 
certainly favours the reading 4¥° to the exclusion of 91, because 
a long 7 in the tone would have been indicated by a yodh. In their 


1 For this meaning of the verb, see P. Lagarde, Ubersicht saber die Bildung 
der Nomina, p. 236. 

2 These two words are omitted in one MS. If regarded as original they 
constitute, with the preceding 818é0xKovtes, a double translation. 
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DEFECTIVE SPELLINGS IN THE ISAIAH-SCROLL 


renderings of v. 13.c Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion follow 
M.T. very closely. 

M.T. in xxix. 15: uyir...ux5. Whereas Symmachus agrees 
with Masoretic punctuation by using simple present forms, the 
LXX translator obviously took the verbal forms differently. If 
he had read, with the Masoretes, both forms as participles, he 
would not have translated by édpoxe...yvaoetat. By and large 
we may say that in LXX the aorist and perfect tenses are used as 
translations of perfect forms in the Hebrew original, whereas the 
present, imperfect, and future tenses render imperfect forms in 
the original. If we apply this general rule (to which there are, 
of course, exceptions) in our passage, we can assume that the 
translator read ‘ayz?...u9, with which the original text in 
1QIsa*, with its consistently defective spellings in both verbal 
forms, tallies very nicely. A later corrector, acquainted with the 
interpretation of 1x9 as Qal participle + suffix, as we have it in 
M.T., added a waw above the word in order to indicate this 
tradition.! 

M.T. in xxxi. 5: bn) nop Ys) Jiu. The two absolute in- 
finitives, followed by two perfects, form in the Masoretic tradi- 
tion two half-lines in neatly balanced parallelism, the rhythm 
being 2 + 2: “He will protect and deliver, He will pass over and 
preserve.” F. Buhl? suggests that four absolute infinitives be 
read, in which case we would get one single stichos of four beats; 
in LXX we find a different division altogether: the translator 
drew iu to what precedes (as belonging to #), and read the 
rest of the line as consisting of three parallel finite forms con- 
nected with a waw: Kal éeAciton Kal trepitroijoetat Kal owoel, to 
which the consonantal text of 1QIsa* corresponds: wonm osm 
nop). 

M.T. in xxxii. 10: #139 °%3 OR W¥2 9D °D. The defective spelling 
HOX in 1QIsa* suggests that the word was taken as a verb, 
parallel with np, cf. LXX: dviAwta 6 tpuyntés, tétautai3 Kai 
ovKéTi ut) EAOn. Aquila presupposes M.T. 

M.T. in xxxii. 12: 1%. Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
also took mp as a Qal participle. 1QIsa*, however, by its 


1 J. Hempel, in Z.D.M.G. ct (1951), 145, has seen that the defective spell- 
ing in 1QIsa* in our passage presupposes finite forms, as against the 
participles of the Masoretes, but he has not noticed the support in LXX for 
this. 2 Op. cit. pp. 456f., cf. B.H. 

3 The addition of 4 otrdépos kai in Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and Marcha- 
lianus is not original. Origen’s Hexapla has the shorter text. 
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defective spelling, may presuppose the taking of the word as an 
equivalent of p “fruit”, cf. LX X: yevtertos.! 

M.T. in xxxiii. 3: qNeRIN, which is supposed to mean “‘at the 
lifting up of Thyself”. The noun main occurs in this passage 
only and is supported neither by 1QIsa* nor by LXX. The 
former treads 4nantn “at Thy soughing”’ (?), and this consonantal 
text also underlies été tot pdBou cou of LXX, the Greek trans- 
lator having derived the meaning of this word from 7 in the 
sense “‘be scared stiff”. M.T. is reflected in Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, and also in later LX X tradition.? 

M.T. in soni, 21; vw-3N. This phrase is generally translated 
“ship with oars”, but the word in Biblical Hebrew for “‘oar”’ is 
viv or vit; the word vw as meaning “oar” therefore may be 
suspected, all the more so because it is not supported either by 
1QIsa* or LXX; the former reads vv =Qal participle of vw, 
either meaning “‘oarsman” (in which case vw "3X is a construct 
connexion, cf. TAoiov KwtnAé&tou of Symmachus) or “being 
rowed”, “‘sailing” (in which case b¥ is an adjectival qualification, 
cf. LX X: tAciov eAatvov). 

That the reading 98n in 1QIsa* in xxxiv. 13 agrees with LXX 
has already been noticed by G. R. Driver3 and M. H. Gottstein.‘ 

The defective spelling 103 in 1QIsa* in xxxvii. 38 suggests 
agreement with the form of the name in LXX (Nacapéy). 

M.T. in xl. 24: a99¢...3903. The defective spelling iw in 
1QIsa* suggests that both verbs are meant to be active forms in 
that MS., cf. LXX: otteipwow. . .putevowo.5 

M.T. in xl. 26: n> yrox}. 1QIsa* has yas) which suggests a 
substantive “strength”, cf. LXX: év xpértei ioyvos. B.H. sug- 
gests the emendation of yrax) to yak) on the basis of LXX, oa 
J. Hempel® thinks that the defective spelling yam in 1QlIsa* 
supports this. It may be taken for certain that 1QIsa* intends the 
substantive, and not the adjective, but the spelling without a 


1 7!9B is used in connexion with }p3 also in Ezek. xix. 10 and Ps. cxxviii. 3. 
LXX has “its fruit” in the first of these two passages, and “fruitful” in the 
second. The feminine participle of m5 occurs also in M.T. in Isa. xvii. 6, 
where 1QIsa* spells the word defectively and LXX does not translate. 

2 The reading in 1QIsa* is preferred to that in M.T. by G. R. Driver, in 
J.T.S. N.S. 11 (1951), 28. 

3 Ibid. p. 25. 

4 In Brblica, xxxv (1954), 59. 

5 J. Hempel, in Z.A.W. N.F. xx (1948), 283, has noticed the defective 
spellings here, but has not seen that the verbs are meant actively, as in LXX. 


© Ibid. 
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DEFECTIVE SPELLINGS IN THE ISAIAH-SCROLL 


vowel letter makes it difficult to read the word as TAX}. The word is 
rather of the gaf/ class, cf. the feminine myn in M.T. in Zech. xii. 5. 

M.T. in xlii, 11: wwe. In dealing with the corresponding 
passage in 1QIsa* M. H. Gottstein! has not noticed that our MS. 
agrees with LXX in reading the verb in the singular (1QIsa*: 
ww, LXX: evppdvOnti). It is only in the later stratum of LXX 
tradition, and in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion that the 
reading ixw is reflected. 

M.T. in xlii. 14: o@%...aypex. Both verbs occur in Biblical 
Hebrew in this passage only, and although the Masoretes may be 
right in deriving owx from ova, it is worthy of note that 1QIsa*, 
by the spelling mnwx, appears to have connected the verb with 
ont (“be desolate”, in M.T. in liv. 1 applied to an unmarried 
woman),? and this very derivation is the key to the interpre- 
tation of the entire verse in LXX, according to which Yahweh 
is compared to a woman who has lost patience: she has hitherto 
borne children, but (from now on) éxotiow Kal Enpave &ya “IT will 
withdraw and dry up”, an interpretation which could never 
have entered the translator’s head if, with the Masoretes, he had 
derived avx from av.3 Symmachus follows M.T. 

M.T. in xliv. 25: a0p1. The defective spelling in 1QIsa* sug- 
gests the meaning “divinations”’,+ rather than “‘diviners”, cf. 
LXX: pavtetas. 

M.T. in xiv. 11: nénkp 173"). It has already, on the basis of LXX, 
been suggested that the suffix of 13" should be deleted and the 
word be taken with what follows: “the creator of the coming 
things”’,5 cf. LX X: 6 tromjoas tk érepxdueva. This slight emen- 
dation is supported by 1QIsa* which reads mmxn oz. The suffix 

' In Biblica, xxxv (1954), 68. 

2 That nows in 1QIsa* favours this derivation has already been suggested 
by J. Hempel, in N.A.W.G. Phil.-Hist. Klasse (1949), p. 434, cf. Z.A.W. 
N.F. xx1 (1950), 249. 

3 Where did the translator get taptipnox “I have been patient”? 
He cannot have derived this meaning from nypsx. It is curious to note that, 
for \NWN Of M.T., 1QIsa* has nDws. Is it possible that the translator had a 
similar consonantal text in front of him and saw in it the meaning “be 
patient”? Cf. Arab. sl. (9) “be patient” (G. R. Driver, in J.T.S. N.S. 0 
(1951), 27, connects the reading in 1QIsa* with Arab. Ul. in the meaning 
“smell”, and it may be that the Qumran scribe took the verb in the derived 
meaning “sniff”, but the Greek translator may well have been aware of the 
same root in the meaning “‘be patient”; at least this assumption would 
account for éxaptépnoa). 

+ Cf. J. Hempel, in Z.D.M.G. ct (1951), 157. 

§ Cf. F. Buhl, op. cit. p. 605. 
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is reflected only in the later stratum of LXX tradition, obviously 
under the influence of M.T. 

M.T. in xlviii. 15: rpxzp. In reading *mep (without the 
suffix) 1QIsa* agrees with LXX.! 

M.T. in xlix. 24: npn. The defective spelling in 1QIsa* sug- 
gests the active Qal sie. cf. LXX: ph Atpwetat tis. In 1QIsa? 
either Niph‘al (cf. xlix. 25) or Pu‘al (cf. lii. 5, liii. 8) are apparently 
preferred to Hoph‘al, of np». Symmachus presupposes Masoretic 
punctuation. 

That in liti, 12 (M.T.: oyee'2)) 1QIsa?, by the defectively 
written namyep'n, agrees with LX X (kal Bic Tas Guaptias avrrév), 
has already been noticed by G. R. Driver, J. Lindblom, and 
P. A. H. de Boer.2, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion all 
presuppose Masoretic vocalization. 

M.T. in liv. 5: p2y3. B.H. suggests the reading y>¥ya, and this 
reading may be supported, not only by the defective spelling 
*obya in 1QIsa*, but also by the kpios of LXX. Aquila pre- 
supposes M.T. 

M.T. in lix. 14: 39m, in 1QIsa* replaced by Hiph‘il (a°ow), cf. 
LXX: Kai d&treotijcapev Stticw Thy Kpioww. 

M.T. in lxv. 1: 83p. The Pu‘al stem of xp is constantly avoided 
in 1QIsa*. In the Book of Isaiah the Masoretes point the verb 
as Pu‘al in xlviii. 8, 12, lviii. 12, lxi. 3, lxii. 2, and in our passage, 
and in all these passages 1QIsa* reads active forms. In our 
passage, cf. LX X: éxdAcoev. 

M.T. in lxv. 9: 999 Wor APM. This phrase, according to the 
Masoretes, constitutes a half-line, which in rhythm and sense 
counterbalances the preceding half-line, in the traditional style 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry. Not so, however, in either 
1QIsa* or LXX, where the parallelismus membrorum is spoilt. 
M. Burrows? has noticed that 1QIsa*in our passage has #9 instead 
of wr of M.T., and appears to think that we here have a case of a 
Qal participle spelt defectively, because “the perfect would not 
fit”. Nevertheless, the defective spelling does in this case indicate 
the perfect form, as may be seen from LXX, where mniam, against 
the rules of Hebrew poetry (and there are numerous cases of 


this in LX X) was drawn to what precedes, and "7m wy taken with © 


the following mm: Kal gE 1d & “loxdB otréppa Kai To & 
*louda, Kal KANpovoytoel TO Spos TO ryidv YoU, Kal KANPOVOUT|OOUOIV.... 


1 Cf. M. H. Gottstein, in Bsblica, xxxv (1954), 61. 
2 In J.T.S. N.S. 1 (1951), 27, in Z.A.W. N.F. xxmt (1951), 247, and in 
Second Isaiah’s Message, p. 77, respectively. 3 In J.B.L. uxvii (1949), 197: 
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MAGIC IN AD-DAMIRI’S HAYAT 
AL-HAYAWAN 


By J. DE Somoey1, Vienna 


For millennia man was not aware of the mechanical correlation 
of the natural phenomena. During this long period of human 
civilization pre-logical thinking was prevalent. Until our modern 
time of large-scale development of the natural sciences, man was 
unable to search, and still less to account, in a logical manner, 
for the occurrences of his environment. He resorted to the 
personification of nature, to peopling the world with millions 
of invisible good and evil spirits, to whose functions he attri- 
buted all the phenomena of nature. The idea that he needed to 
gain the benevolence of the good spirits, and avert the influence 
of the evil spirits, was the obvious consequence of his belief in 
supernatural beings. All the practices by which man endeavoured 
to attain this end, are comprehensively called magic. 

In the view of many folklorists and sociologists (Sir James 
Frazer, Alfred Vierkandt, etc.) the origin of magic exactly coin- 
cides with that of religion, and it was only at a later stage that 
differentiation took place between them. It is unquestionable, 
however, that magic retained its significance even beside the 
highly developed monotheistic religions. It was always most in- 
timately connected with medicine. To cure diseases by means of 
magic drinks, incantations, and amulets, and to free man from the 
evil spirits obsessing him, were practices current among the 
followers of all the three monotheistic religions. The ancient 
Jews had regarded King Solomon as their greatest magician. In 
early Christendom practically the only method of healing was by 
magic; it had, of course, been strongly established in the New 
Testament, and in post-Biblical times sainthood was from the 
outset closely associated with healing power. 


The same conditions obtained in the Muslim world, where the 
majority of people had probably far more confidence in various talis- 
mans and the barakat of saints than in the remedies of doctors. The 
superstitious (vs. religious) nature of most of these procedures is 
apparent in countries of the Near East, where three religions (Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam) have been for centuries in close contact, for there 
are eridless examples of superstitions shared by Jews, Christians, and 
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Muslims alike which bring them all to the same shrines, to ask for the 
same blessings, according to their several rites and languages.! 


Muslim magic is important for two reasons. First, it is a 
repository of Jewish, Christian, and ancient pagan Arab practices, 
but neo-Platonism with its mystic and occult character also in- 
fluenced it. Secondly, Muslim magic spread in the Middle Ages 
to Europe, where it lived on in popular practice for centuries.? 

There is a reference-work in Arabic literature from which a 
fairly good survey of one specific class of magical practice in 
Islam can be gleaned. This is the Kitab hayat al-hayawan (‘‘'The 
Book of the Lives of the Animals’’) of ad-Damiri.3 Its articles 
on many well-known animals contain special sub-chapters en- 
titled a/-khawass, which give information on the therapeutical and 
magic use of the various parts of the body, secretions, and excte- 
ments of the animals concerned. In my article “Medicine in 
ad-Damiri’s Hayat al-hayawan”,+ 1 gave a synopsis of ad- 
Damiri’s therapeutical and pharmaceutical information in the 
strict sense of the word, that is, such as refers to the veritable 
healing power inherent in the various members, parts, and pro- 
perties of the animal bodies. I remarked that “‘of course, the 
effects of the magical powers attributed to the various parts and 
qualities of the body are no less important than the veritable 
healing power that is inherent in them”’.5 

The object of the present paper is just to systematize the in- 
formation of the khawass sub-chapters on the magical significance 
of the various parts and qualities of animal bodies. As a matter 
of fact, it is not easy to draw a fixed demarcation line between 
the strictly medical and the strictly magical information in 
the khawass sub-chapters. Both have the same object: to heal 
man’s body or mind, and much of the healing power in numerous 
medicaments of animal origin, especially in the aphrodisiacs and 
antaphrodisiacs, is undoubtedly of magical nature. In order to 


1 George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, 11 (Baltimore, 
1947-8), 292. Cf. also his very instructive article “The Unity and Diversity 
of the Mediterranean World”, in Osiris, 1 (Bruges, 1936), 457-60. 

2 The best up-to-date survey of this field of research is Lynn Thorndike, 
History of Magic and Experimental Science, 6 vols., New York (Columbia 
University Press, 1923-41). 

3 Cf. G. Sarton, op. cit. pp. 1639-41, and the present writer’s “Ad- 
Damiri’s Hayat al-bayawan’” in Osiris, Volumen nonum, Maximiliano Meyerhof 
oblatum (Bruges, 1950), 33-43. 

4 J. Sem. Stud. 11, 62-91. 

5 Ibid. p. 66. 
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facilitate comparison between the two kinds of material, I have 
retained in the present article the systematization followed in my 
previous article according to the various members, parts or pro- 
petties of animal bodies. 

The authorities of ad-Damiri for the magical use of animal 
body-parts and qualities mostly coincide with those enumerated 
on pp. 64-5 in my paper “Medicine in ad-Damiri’s Hayat al- 
hayawan”’. Those referring especially to magic are as follows:! 


Arista or Aristatalis (Aristotle, lived between 384 and 322 B.C.): 
body: scorpion; flesh: skink (K7tab al-hayawan al-kabir). 

‘Izzaddin abi Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Tarhan Ibn as- 
Suwaydi (d. in 690/1292): tooth: monkey. 

Abi ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn Sind (Avicenna, d. in 429/ 
1038): excrement: goat. 

Ibn “ Adayy: Al-kamil: body: louse. 

Aba Bakr Muhammad (or Ahmad) ibn ‘Ali Ibn al-Wahbshiyya an- 
Nabati (lived in the second half of the third/ninth century): horn: 
gazelle; A/-filaha (an-Nabatiyya): body: tortoise. 

Abu s-Sari ad-Daylami: ‘Ayn al-khawass: body: scorpion; fat: hyena, 
frog; leg: panther. 

Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya Fakhraddin ar-Rayi (Rhazes, d. 
in 311/923 or 320/932): body: frog; Kitab al-abdal: fat: fox, hyena; 
skin: hyena. 

Abul-‘Ala Zuhr ibn ‘Abdalmalik ibn Muhammad ibn Marwan Ibn 
Zubr al-Ishbili (Avenzoar, d. in 525/1131): brain: buffalo. 

‘Abdassalam ash-Sharif as-Sagali (d. about 837/1433): astrological 
remark : tom-cat. 

Abul-Qasim Ibn ‘Asakir (d. in 571/1176): talisman: locust. 

‘Utarid ibn Muhammad al-Hasib (lived in the third/ninth century): 
body: hyena. 

Zakariya ibn Muhammad ibn Mahmid a/-Qazwini (d. in 682/1283): 
bile: cat; body: fly, frog, leech, tortoise; crop: fowl; fat: crow, 
suntinu;, stomach: bustard; young: dog. 

Kimas: eye: cattle. 

Hermes: bone: stork; fat: lion; heart: owl; kidney: fox. 

“Afifaddin ‘Abdallah ibn ‘As ‘as ibn ‘Ali ibn Sulayman a/-Yafi7 (d. in 
768/1367): talisman: man. 

Works mentioned without authors’ names: 

Adh-dhakhira al-hamida: body : leech. 

Al-muntakhab: body: leech. 


' For the method followed in the compilation of this list of authorities, 
See sbid. p. 64, n. 1. 
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THE MAGICAL PROPERTIES OF THE PARTS 
OF THE ANIMALS BODIES 


The following synopsis comprises the material concerning the 
magical properties attributed to various parts of the body, 
secretions, and excrements of the animals. 

If a lid or cover is made of the back of the tortoise and a 
cauldron is covered with it, it prevents the contents of the latter 
from boiling. 

The beak of the crow protects its wearer from the evil eye. The 
beak of a dead hoopoe sewn on a bit of leather protects its 
wearer from bad luck and secures to him honour on the part of 
sultans. 

If the bile of a black domestic cat and the bile of a black 
domestic fowl are dried and pounded fine, and mixed with the 
ordinary collyrium, the mixture used as a collyrium makes genii 
appear before the user and serve him. If an enchanted person is 
anointed with the bile of the crow, the spell of magic over him 
will be broken. If the mixture of the bile of a fish and of the 
turtle is used for writing on paper with an iron pen, the writing 
will be visible at night as if it were gold. 

The bladder of the bull, rubbed into fine powder and thrown 
into a snake-charmer’s basket, will kill all the snakes in it. 

The blood of the cat secures for its drinker love on the 
part of women. On the other hand, if the dried and finely 
powdered blood of the parrot is sprinkled between two friends, 
it will raise enmity between them. The carrier of some blood of 
the fox will be safe from plots or wiles devised by a crafty 
man. A mixture of the blood of the weasel and that of the rat, 
diluted in water and then sprinkled about in a house, will 
taise quarrels among the inmates of the house. The same will be 
the effect if a weasel and a rat are buried together in a house. If 
a rag soaked with woman’s menstrual blood is hung at the stern 
of a ship, neither wind nor hurricane will do it harm. 

If the whole body of the mole-rat is drowned in three pounds of 
water, whoever drinks that water will talk all branches of know- 
ledge he or she is asked about for forty-two days. If a liniment is 
made of the same water, boiled and mixed with four dirhams of 
the male olibanum, the same quantities of sulphur, opium, sal- 
ammoniac, and four pounds of honey, the whole mixture then 
boiled and licked on an empty stomach while the sun is in the 
zodiacal sign of Aries and until it enters the sign of Leo, the eater 
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having not eaten anything greasy and being clean in his body 
and fasting, he will be taught by God everything in his power. 
The carrier of the body of a stork will be free of cares and 
calmed if he is in love. Similarly, if a boy wears the body of the 
bird sanawwit during the period of the waxing moon, he will be 
loved by everybody. The same will be the effect of the killed 
body of the hoopoe if it is hung about a house or on the body of 
a sorcerer or on the beard of any man. The body of the tortoise 
has a good effect on weather for, if it is turned over, with its feet 
upwards, in a place where cold is intense and injurious, the 
weather will improve there. On the other hand, the bodies of 
lizards and snakes have evil effects. If the lizard dabb passes forth 
between a man’s feet, he will not be able to have sexual inter- 
course with women any longer. If the body of the lizard ‘aza’a 
is dissolved in a bottle of olive oil, that oil will become a deadly 
poison. The killer of the serpent wa/aka will at once and forever 
lose his sense of smelling. 

Into this category there belong a number of household remedies 
of magical effect for driving away harmful animals; only in these 
cases the bodies of the animals play passive parts, being acted 
upon by the remedies. If a person paints his body with the 
squashed juice of the plant nightshade, no hyena will do him any 
harm. To clear a house from rats, fumigation with the dung of a 
wolf or a dog or with the hoof of a black mule is recommended; 
ot oleander, mixed with copperas, ought to be put in the opening 
of the rat-hole; or a rat, with its tail cut, should be buried in the 
middle of the house. Effective rat poisons are: dough mixed 
with pigeon-mute; a bulb of squill pounded; a shin-bone of a 
he-camel pounded and mixed with water; the burning of cum- 
min seeds, almonds, and nitre; arsenic earth put in dough—all 
put inside or near the rat-hole. The hanging alive of a kite in a 
house will keep away serpents and scorpions.—As regards 
scorpions, when a scorpion sees the gecko lizard, it dies and dries 
up immediately. It has an evil effect on man, for, if the sting of a 
scorpion is placed in a man’s clothes, he will remain continuously 
ill until it is removed from him. To clear the house of scorpions, 
fumigation with a burnt scorpion—but Aristotle asserts the 
contrary—or with red orpiment and cow-fat, or with the wood 
of the pomegranate tree, or with goat-fat, or with the clarified 
butter of a cow, or with yellow orpiment, or with the hoof of an 
ass, ot with sulphur is recommended. The same effect can be 
obtained by sprinkling the house with water in which Asafoetida 
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has been steeped; or by placing in the house radish-rind or its 
leaves or juice and mountain-balm; or by the saliva of a fasting 
person or one with a hot temperament. The placing of cut radish 
on their hole will prevent their coming out. The drinking of 
lettuce seeds, or the sight of the star as-Suhd in the Lesser Bear, 
makes one secure from scorpion stings.—Khunfasas (Tenebrio 
hispidus, vulgaris, and polychrestus) can be driven away by burning 
plane trees. He who swallows a khunfasd alive without his know- 
ledge will be killed immediately.—Leeches sticking to the throat 
of one drinking it inadvertently can be removed by fumigating 
the throat with fox-hair or with camel’s hoof, or by gargling 
with wine-vinegar and a dirham’s weight of the flies found in 
beans.—As to flies, it is stated that dead flies are immediately 
revived by sprinkling some dross of iron over them. One bitten 
by a rabid dog ought to cover his face from flies lest they 
annoy him. To prevent flies coming into the house, the sprink- 
ling of milk mixed with a/-kandus or with white gourd leaves, or 
fumigation with the leaves of white gourd or kandus and the 
perfume sa/ikha, or the hanging ona house door of a bundle of 
the grass sariyén, will prove efficient.—Similarly, fumigation 
with myrtle leaves will drive spiders away.—Finding lice in one’s 
garment engenders forgetfulness. Lice can be driven away by 
washing the hair with water in which the plant s7/g has been 
drenched; by rubbing the body with cardamum oil, or anointing 
the head and body with jasmine oil diluted in sesame oil.—One 
who ties round anything the garment of a menstruating woman 
will protect it from ants. The ant-hill can be stopped by dropping 
some tat or by putting the excrement of cattle or the cat in 
it in order to drive them away from it; stopping with pounded 
anise or cummin will prevent their coming out of it; but stopping 
with a magnet-stone or pouring water-rue or throwing pounded 
sulphur into it will kill them.—To drive away fleas, the house 
must be sprinkled with rue-water or the water of Rhus.—To 
drive away bugs from the house, fumigation with the saw- 
dust of pine-wood, or with mab/ab seeds or grains, or with clotted 
blood, or with ivory, or with buffalo-skin, or with cypress- 
branches, or with cummin seeds, dry myrtle leaves, and Egyptian 
beans is recommended. To keep bugs away from the house, 
fumigation with copperas and coriander seeds is recommended. 
If wild rue is placed at a sleeping man’s head or feet, no bugs will 
approach him. A similar effect can be obtained by putting at a 
man’s head in his bed a twig of cannabis painted with a solution 
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of pounded frankincense and sulphur.—Concerning frogs, it is 
stated that they die if they are thrown into neat wine but are 
revived when they are taken out of the wine and thrown into 
fresh water. There are two remedies for the croaking of frogs: 
turn a metallic basin upside down on the surface of water in a 
tank, or place a lamp in a drinking-cup and put it on water. 

Bones are useful in many ways. The wearer of the ankle-bone of 
a tiger on his arm will be enabled to walk even twenty leagues 
every day without getting tired. The wearing of the bone of the 
bird sanawmit by a boy during the period of the waxing moon will 
make him the favourite of people, even if he has an ugly appear- 
ance. The same effect can be attained by a person in the service 
of kings or sultans if he carries a large bone of the vulture; it 
makes him safe from their anger. He who carries the bones of 
the stork with him will become free of care, and if he is in love 
he will be calm. If ivory is tied on a tree, it will not give fruit 
that year. If vine creepers, plants, and trees are fumigated with 
the bones of the elephant, no worms will approach them, and if 
the house is fumigated with them, the bugs in it will die. A 
bone of the land-frog, placed on top of a cooking-pot, will 
prevent it from boiling. 

The brain of certain animals has magic effect in two ways. If it 
is carried on one’s body, it prevents the carrier from sleeping, as is 
the case with the brain of the bird mas-hur if it is dried in the shade, 
and a dirham’s weight is taken from it and mixed with almond fat; 
and with the worm which, according to Aristotle, is supposed to 
be in the brain of the buffalo. If it is eaten or drunk it causes the 
eater or drinker to be loved by everybody, as is the case with the 
brain of the stork if a danaq’s weight of it is cooked together with 
the same quantity of the belly of the hare; and with the brain of 
the hare if a danag’s weight of it is mixed with two grains of 
camphor and drunk; and with the brain of the she-goat if it is 
mixed with the same quantity of the blood of the hyena and two 
gtains of camphor. The same effect can be obtained by eating 
wafers made with the brain of the hoopoe and flour and dried 
in the shade, and then given to eat with these words: ““O So-and- 
so, I have given you a hoopoe to eat. I have made you hear my 
voice and obey me. Bear witness to me just as the hoopoe bore 
witness to Sulayman!” And if he who has received the food 
likes him who has given the food with an intense love, and if 
you take a bit of its skin and tie it on your left forearm, and take 
its beak and tongue and write the names fatabtam marnir manil 
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wasa‘ anil on a gazelle-skin parchment and put both of them in it, 
and tie it with a black or dark blue or red woollen yarn, and bury 
it under the gate of him whose place of entrance or exit you 
want—you will reach the degree of love, inclination, and te- 
ception you would like. The same effect can also be obtained by 
smelling the mixture of the brain of a killed hoopoe, dried and 
tubbed with some mastix, and then pounded together with 
twenty one myrtle leaves. 

If the stone supposed to be in the crop of the domestic fowl is 
suspended on one’s body it will avert the evil eye from its 
wearer. 

If a person washes off the dirt from his hands and feet and gives 
the dirty water to drink to anybody, the drinker will intensely 
love him who has given him the water. The same is the effect of 
washing the collar of your shirt and giving the dirty water to 
drink to someone else. 

A similar magic effect is attributed to the scurf or scab which 
is taken out of the ear of the dog and held by somebody in his 
hand—in this case all dogs, including the one from which the 
scab has been taken, will be obedient to him.—If jasmine oil is 
poured into the ear of the bull, it will kill the bull instantly on 
the spot. 

Various ate the magic effects of the eyes of different animals. 
He who wears on his arm the right eye of a bear tied in a rag 
will not be afraid of beasts of prey. The right eye of the jackal 
protects its wearer from the evil eye. The carrier of the eye of the 
rat, hung on his hat, will have easy walking. Fumigation with 
the eye of the bird suntini (Hirundo rustica) drives away sparrows. 
The dried and rubbed eye of the swallow, mixed with some good 
oil, is a love-drink, for if any woman drinks it she will love the 
person who has given it her. If anything is written on a piece of 
paper with the fluid of the eye of a cow, pulled out and split 
open, the writing will not be visible at day but will be legible at 
night. If an owl is killed and one of its eyes remains open and 
the other closed, and if the open eye is taken out and put under 
the stone of a ring, whoever wears that ring will remain awake 
while it is on him, whereas the other, closed, eye has the opposite 
effect. In case of doubt as to which eye will induce sleep, both 
eyes should be put in water: the one floating on the surface is 
the one to keep awake, and the one sinking is the one to induce 
sleep. The two eyes of an intensely black fowl and the two eyes 
of a black cat taken, dried, reduced to fine powder, and used as 
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a collyrium will enable the person using it to see spiritual beings 
who inform him of what he desires. The use as a collyrium of 
the right eye of the hedgehog, boiled with sesame oil solution 
and put in a copper vessel, will enable anybody to see secret 
things at night: this is used especially by mischief-makers. 
The wearer of the right eye of the wolf will not be afraid of 
thieves or beasts of prey; and the wearer of either of its eyes will 
be able to overcome his opponent and will be loved by all 
people. Similarly, the wearer of the right eye of the hoopoe, hung 
in a bit of new garment and tied on his forearm, will be loved 
by anybody whom he may visit. If a person is fumigated with the 
dried eyes of the cat, his desires will be fulfilled. The wearer of 
the right eye of the rhinoceros will be safe from the approach 
of the jinn and snakes. The wearer of a ring under the stone 
of which the right eye of the hyena steeped in vinegar for seven 
days is placed will be safe from sorcery and the evil eye. 
Equally, if that ring is washed with water and it is given to 
drink to the person under the spell of sorcery, the spell of sorcery 
will vanish. This remedy is also good in the case of other magic 
spells. 

Generally speaking, the use of excrement has beneficial magic 
effects. Thus, fumigation with the excrement of the bovine 
cattle will drive away vermin. Fumigation with the excrement 
of the wolf will make a place safe from the approach of rats, but 
some authorities assert the contrary. If a person suffering 
from cold in his head smells the dung of the mule, then spits 
upon it and throws it on the road, he will be cured of the cold, 
whereas any person who steps on the excrement of the mule will 
catch it. If the globular dung of the he-goat is placed under a boy 
in his bed who is accustomed to cry much, he will be relieved from 
this habit. If a knife or sword is made of the iron the ostrich 
has devoured and ejected, it will not lose its edge and nothing will 
damage it. In other cases excrements have evil effects. The muteofa 
black fowl, stuck on a house door, will cause enmity and ill-feeling 
among the inmates of the house. The excrement of the goat has 
the effect of dispersing herds of swine. The drinker of the excre- 
ment of the ichneumon, steeped in water, will have continual 
fear and feel as if the Satans were in pursuit of him. De- 
liverance from such diabolical suggestions. and imaginary 
thoughts can be effected by wearing in a calf’s skin two stones, 
a white and a red one, supposed to be found in the first mute of 
the swallow. 
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Fats have throughout beneficial magic effects. For the sake 
of perspicuity, the few cases of their purely medical use are also 
inserted under this heading. As a matter of course, several skin 
diseases (white leprosy, leuce, ulcers, freckles, pimples) can be 
efficaciously cured by smearing them with the fat of various 
animals, such as the lion, bear, wild ass, buffalo, and chameleon— 
smearing with the fat of the wild ass being also useful in laxity 
of members. The fat of the hedgehog, mixed with its blood and 
its bristles, cures cramp and elephantiasis if it is applied locally. 
Wounds are healed by smearing with the fat of the panther, and 
apoplexy is cured by taking as an errhine the fat of the partridge. 
Smearing with the fat of the lion, with or without garlic, drives 
away beasts of prey. If one’s hands and feet are rubbed with its 
fat, they will not be affected with cold, and if one smears his 
whole body with it, he will be free from lice. He who rubs his 
face with the fat of the lion’s forehead, together with rose oil, 
will be honoured even by kings. If the fat of the hare is put 
under the pillow of a sleeping woman, she will talk about her 
actions in her sleep. If a lamp containing man’s fat is lighted 
on a windy night, the wind will subside. Fumigation of the 
house with the fat of bovine cattle mixed with red arsenic and 
orpiment will drive away from it scorpions, snakes, and other 
kinds of vermin; but if a vessel is painted with it or with the fat 
of the fox, fleas will gather over it. The woman who weats a 


mixture of the fats of cattle and rams and leek-water will 


have an easy delivery. Rubbing with the fat of the wolf or the 
fox immediately releases gout and makes one immune from 
catching cold. Smearing the body with the fat of the hyena 
makes one safe from any injury of dogs and panthers because 
the hyena is reputed to attract dogs. The molten fat of the owl, 
used as a collyrium, will make one see lighted any place one may 
enter at night. He who anoints his face with the fat of the 
summet-crow, mixed with rose oil, and then enters the presence 
of a sultan, will have his wish fulfilled. The fat of the lizard 
dabb and the gazelle are potent aphrodisiacs. If a man is hated by 
his wife, he should smear his male organ with the fat of the lark ot 
the domestic fowl and so mire eam, in order to regain her love. 
Similarly, the fat on the kidneys of the dolphin, melted and 
mixed with jasmine oil and applied to a woman’s face, will secute 
for. her the love of her husband. The fat of the crocodile, 
kneaded with wax and made into a wick or taper which is 
lighted on a river, will stop the croaking of frogs in that 
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water. The fats of the dolphin, the crocodile, and the francolin 
are also useful in ear-ache. If a man smears himself with the fat 
of the lizard hirdhaun (Stellio vulgaris, Agama stellio) and then 
throws himself over a crocodile, he will not be hurt by the latter; 
and if a crocodile smells its fat, it will become benumbed and 
turn over on its back. The fat of the same reptile also cures 
quartan ague if the patient wears it on his body and is wrapped 
up ina black rag. If one smears himself with the fat of the worm 
shabmat al-ard, he will be safe from fire even if he enters it. The 
fat of the viper is useful in piles and opacity of the cornea. 
The fat of the bear, rubbed on a child, will act as a charm 
against all kinds of evil, whereas for adults its local application is 
beneficial in fistula. In one case fats have a magical effect on a 
tree, for the smearing of the roots of asour pomegranate tree with 
the fat of a young pig will make its fruit sweet. If a pigeon-cot 
is fumigated with the fat of the weasel, all the pigeons will leave 
that place. The same animal’s fat also relieves “the lassitude of 
man resulting from eating sour food”. Finally, the rubbing of 
the outside of a cooking-pot with the fat of the frog will hinder 
its boiling even if highly inflammable substances are lighted 
under it. The fat of the frog and the weasel also remove teeth 
without pain. 

Very beneficial is fumigation with the feathers of various 
birds, in order to drive away harmful or disgusting animals. Thus, 
fumigation with the feathers of the Egyptian carrion-vulture 
drives away vermin, and with those of the eagle serpents in 
a house are killed. Fumigation with one of the feathers of the 
vulture will drive away owls. The same is also the magical effect 
of fumigation with the feathers of the hoopoe. But it has 
other effects too. Remove the feathers of ten hoopoes and leave 
them in a decayed house or store, and that place will not be in- 
habited any longer. If one who is engaged in a quarrel wears one 
feather of the hoopoe, he will overcome his opponent, will have 
his affairs finally settled, and will attain everything that he wants. 
If one sweeps the house-gate for three days before sunrise with 
three feathers from the left wing of the hoopoe, during which 
the sweeper says, “Just as dust has been removed from this 
place, so should So-and-so be removed from it”, the person 
concerned will leave that place forever. The longest feather of the 
left wing of the hoopoe is an ornament. 


He who carries the female organ of the hyena will be loved 
by men. 
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The eating of the flesh of some animals has good magic effects, 
Thus, the eating of the flesh of the hoopoe, of the cat, and of the 
squirrel protects from enchantment. The eater of five dirhams 
from the flesh of the panther will be protected from snake- or 
viper-poison. The eating of the flesh of the skink by two persons 
in enmity with each other will establish friendship between them. 
It acts as a potent aphrodisiac for men in every country except 
Egypt. That is why it is the most valuable gift that can be sent 
from Egypt to the kings of India. For export it is killed with a 
golden knife, stuffed with Egyptian salt, and taken in that state 
to India. If even a mithgal’s weight from that salt is eaten with 
egg or meat it is likewise extremely potent. On the other hand, 
the eating of the flesh of two animals has bad magic effects: that 
of the goat brings about cares and forgetfulness, and that of the 
buffalo will give rise to lice. 

If the fundament of the domestic ass is painted with oil, it will 
not bray. 

If a woman weats in her robe the ga//-bladder of the hedgehog 
kneaded with old butter, she will find what is in her inmost soul. 

Fumigation with the air is a deterrent for harmful animals. 
Thus fumigation with the hair of the panther will drive away 
scorpions; with that of the wild cow, rats and Ahunfasas ; with that 
of the lion, beasts of prey. The placing of the hair of a horse’s tail 
over a house door will keep away bugs from that house. If the tail- 
hair of the wolf is hung on any musical instrument, which is then 
played upon, all the chords made of goat-hair in its inside will 
fall to pieces, and no sound will ever be heard to come out of it. 
If the hair of the monkey is placed under the head of a sleeping 
man, he will see in his dream horrible things, of which he will be 
afraid. The hair of a woman, thrown in its entire length into 
the sea in a place where it cannot get on shore, will become con- 
verted into a water-snake. 

Efficient deterrents to harmful animals are the heads of many 
animals, either buried or carried. If the head of a man who has 
been dead for years is buried in a house or tower, it will attract 
pigeons to it. The same is the effect of the head of the Rhunfasa, 
whereas the hanging of the head of a wolf will protect the 
pigeon-cot, in which it is placed, from men so that nothing will 
injure the pigeons. On the other hand, the head of the fox placed 
in a pigeon-cot will drive away all the pigeons from it. Similarly, 
the burying of the head of a panther will protect that place 

from rats, and that of the quail will drive away all vermin 
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from the pigeon-cot, and if a place is fumigated with its head, the 
fret-worm will clear out of it. He who either has in his hand 
the head of the bird mas-hur, ot hangs it on his body, will drive 
away wild beasts and Satan from him, and give himself such 
excessive mirth that it will drive him to madness. The head of a 
black fowl, buried in a new earthen jug and put under the bed of 
aman who has quarrelled with his wife, will immediately renew 
love with her. Similarly, a stone supposed to be in the head of 
the swallow procures for the wearer protection from misfortune 
and makes another person love him. If the head of the gata 
(a pigeon-like bird) is dried and pressed in a new linen gar- 
ment and hung on a woman’s thigh while she is asleep, she will 
relate all that is in her mind and that she has done. Whoever 
places the head of the bat in a pillow or in stuffing under his head 
will not be able to sleep. 

The /earts of a number of animals provide safety for their 
wearers from all kinds of evil. Thus, the wearer of the dried 
heart of the jackal, and of the vulture, the latter hung in wolf-skin, 
will be safe from beasts of prey. Similarly, the heart of a big owl, 
tied up in wolf-skin and worn on the upper arm, protects the 
wearer from thieves and all sorts of insects, and he will not be 
afraid of men. The wearer of the heart of the cat will not be 
overcome by his enemies. The wearer of the heart of the viper 
will be safe from the effects of magic. The heart of the vulture, 
worn in wolf-skin, also secures for the wearer a favourable settle- 
ment of his affairs on the part of sultans and others; the heart of 
the bat, burnt in a house, prevents serpents and scorpions from 
entering that house. If the heart of the owl is placed on the left 
hand of a sleeping woman, she will talk of whatever she may have 
done on that day. If one drinks the heart of the crow in date- 
wine, he will love the giver of the drink excessively. 

A similar magic effect is attributed to the heels of certain 
animals. The wearer of the heel of the hare will never be affected 
by the evil eye or magic because the jinn flee from it. As long 
as one carries the right heel of the wolf on a spearhead, he will 
not be approached by enemies. If the heel of the lizard dabb is 
tied to a horse’s face, no horse will be able to go before him in 
a race. 

If the hoof of a black mule or its blood is buried under a 
doorstep, no rats will approach it; and if a house is fumigated 
with the hoof of a he-mule, rats and other kinds of vermin will 
flee from it. 
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The main use of the horns of mammals is also for driving 
away vermin and other harmful animals. Fumigation of the 
house with the horn of the bezoar-goat drives away insects and 
venomous animals; that with the horn of the skin of the wild cow 
drives away snakes; that with the horn of the gazelle drives away 
vermin and fleas. The horn of the wild cow also keeps away 
beasts of prey from him who wears it, and he who eats a mithgal’s 
weight from its powder will overcome anybody he may quarrel 
with. If the horn of the ram is buried under a tree, it will yield 
abundant fruit. If the horn of the ewe is taken and an incantation 
said over it three times the day it is found, it will become fixed 
if any person does good, and it will vacillate if any person does 
evil, even if there be a wide distance between it and the person 
concerned. If the horn of a ewe is placed under the head of a 
sleeping woman without her knowledge, she will answer any- 
thing asked from her and will not conceal anything she knows, 
Manifold are the magic effects of the bone jutting out of the head 
of the rhinoceros. It has the wonderful property of showing a 
rider’s figure. It loosens every knot. The wearer of it will be 
safe from the evil eye, and his horse will not run headlong with 
him. It turns water cold. 

The wearer of the upper jaw of the vulture on his neck in a 
bit of cloth will be protected from the approach of owls. The 
wearer of the lower jaw of the hoopoe will be loved by people. 

He who holds both the &dneys of the fox in his hand will have 
no fear of dogs, which will not even bark at him. 

If the eg of the lynx is left in any place, rats will run away from 
it. On the other hand, if the forelegs and claws of the panther are 
buried in any place, rats will remain in it. A certain magic relation 
is supposed to exist between the panther and the rat, for if a 
panther bites someone and a rat urinates on him, he will die. He 
who weats one of the claws of the hoopoe will be safe from 
the evil eye and will have continual, good health. If a leg of the 
crab is hung on a tree, its fruit will fall down. 

If a boy wears the male organ of the fox, he will not cry at night. 

The eating of the marrow of the goat will entail cares. If 
a dove-cot is fumigated with the marrow of the hoopoe, no harm 
will ever befall it. 

If the mi/k of the domestic she-ass is mixed with the fat of the 
he-goat and smeared on a Persian reed, which is set up in the 
middle of a house, the reed collects the fleas; and if such a reed 
is used as a sweeper, no fleas will enter the house. 
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Snakes or vipers can be killed by someone holding a piece of 
sal-ammoniac in his mouth until it dissolves, then spitting it into 
the mouth of a snake or a viper. The same can be effected by 
spitting three times into their mouths. 

If man’s nai/-parings are given to another person to drink, the 
latter will love the former intensely. 

The wearer of the neck of the bat will be safe from scorpions. 

If part of the zest of the hoopoe is left in a prison, the prisoner 
who is in it will be set at liberty at once. 

If the nostril of a cow is painted with rose oil, it will become 
confused and run away. If the same procedure is applied to 
the nostril of a bull, it will fall down. 

If the picture of a beautiful boy is drawn and placed before a 
woman so that she can see it sempore initus, she will give birth to 
a child resembling that picture. 

The burnt and pounded prepuce of a boy removes leuce, if 
mixed with musk and rose water. 

If man’s semen is placed in a house, fleas will collect over it. If 
it is mixed with the dried flowers of the service-tree or sorb and 
given by a man to a woman to drink, she will fall in love with him. 

Should the eye of the male camel look on the star Canopus, it © 
will die directly from the sight of the star. 

The skins of many animals are effective deterrents to various 
harmful animals. If the skin of the hippopotamus is burnt in the 
middle of a town or village, no calamities will occur there. 
Fumigation with the skin of the buffalo drives away bugs from 
the house. If burnt slough is put among clothes, it will keep 
away moths. Generally, the furs of any animals are effective 
fumigators. If a shop where drums for women are made is 
fumigated with the skin of the wolf, all the drums there will split 
open; and if a drum is made from its skin and beaten among 
other drums, all the other drums will split up. The wearer of its 
skin will overcome all his enemies and be loved by all people. 
If a piece of the skin of the lion is placed in a box of clothes, 
neither moths nor white ants will attack them. The wearer of a 
bit of the skin of the panther will be feared by others. The wearer 
of the freshly skinned pelt of the sheep or the goat will be 
telieved from the pains of any lashing he may receive. If a bit 
of the skin of the crocodile is tied on the forehead of a sheep, it 
will overcome all other sheep. If the skin of the monkey is hung 
on a tree, it will take away the damage of cold. Objects made 
of animals’ skins also have magic effects. If a sieve is made of the 
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skin of the monkey and seed-corn is sieved with it and then sown, 
the seeds will be safe from the damage of locusts. The same is the 
effect of the skin of the hyena. If a dry measure is bound with 
the skin of the hyena and seed is measured out with that measure, 
the planting arising from that seed will be safe from all accidents, 
If a man holds the skin of the hyena in his hand, no, dogs will 
bark at him. Arms made of the skin of the rhinoceros will be 
impenetrable by swords. A scabbard or sword made of the 
skin of the lizard will make the owner of it courageous. 

Sounds have magic effects in one instance. The braying of the 
domestic ass is injurious to dogs, so that they howl from the 
excessive pain caused by it. 

If the spines of the bird thauram ot gatgat ate taken, one from 
each of its wings, and fixed in a place where a man has urinated, that 
man will remain ill until the spines are removed from that place. 

If the stomachs of two birds named gata, one male, the other 
female, are opened and cooked, and the gravy made with them is 
anointed on somebody without his knowledge, he will love the 
anointing person immensely. There is a stone in the gizzard of 
the bustard the wearer of which will not dream while it is on him. 

Tails are in many cases effective deterrents. If a stone is tied to 
the tail of the domestic ass, it will not bray. The tail of a wolf 
hung over the manger of cows will prevent wolves from 
approaching it. If a knot is tied on a wolf’s tail, taking a woman’s 
name, no man will be able to approach that woman until the knot 
is undone. The wearer of the tail of a lion will be protected 
from plotting by anyone. If the tail of the hoopoe with some of 
its blood is taken and hung on a tree, it will never bear fruit. If 
it is hung ona broody hen, she will never lay eggs. Ifa dove-cot is 
fumigated with the tail of the ichneumon, the doves will leave 
that place. Should anyone want his petitions granted, even if they 
be made to a king, let him put the tail of a rat in a bit of the skin 
of an ass and hang it, tied in a silk rag, on his left hand. 

The sesticle of the domestic cock, hung on a fighting cock, will 
protect it from being overpowered by any other cock. The 
wearer of the two testicles of the lizard dabb will be intensely 
loved by his domestics. 

If ticks infesting camels are tied up in the sleeve of one affected 
with excessive love, his love-madness will disappear. Ticks in- 
festing dogs, steeped in cider, make the drinker drunk im- 
mediately. 

Tongues have various magic effects. If the tongue of a black 
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dog is cut out and taken by a man in his hand, no dog will bark 
at him. Similarly, he who holds in his hand the tongue of the 
hyena will be safe from dogs. If the tongue of the jackal is left 
in a house, enmity will arise among its inmates. If the tongue of 
the frog is hung on a sleeping woman, she will divulge all she 
may have done while awake. Placed on a piece of bread and 
given to eat to one suspected of theft, it will make him confess 
his sin. On the other hand, if the tongue of the gazelle, dried in 
the shade, is given to a sharp-tongued woman to eat, she will lose 
the sharpness of her tongue. If the tongue of the hoopoe is 
thrown into sesame oil and put under someone’s tongue, the person 
concerned will settle anything asked of him. 

Favourable magic effects are attributed to the seth of several 
animals. No dog will escape from one carrying the canine tooth 
of a dog. If its canine teeth are hung on a person who is in the 
habit of speaking in his sleep, they will bring him quiet. The teeth, 
especially the canine teeth, of the fox, and of the cat, tied on a 
person, particularly ona boy, will stop his crying and dispel fear at 
night on his part. In the same manner, the wearer of the tooth 
of a monkey will not be overcome by fear or even by sleep at 
night. The hanging of the tooth of a dolphin on a child will 
have the same fear-dispelling effect. If its right canine tooth is put 
in rose oil for seven days, and then a man’s face is anointed with 
it, he will be loved by everybody; whereas the opposite will be 
the case with its left canine tooth. The carrier of the tooth of the 
lion will be safe from toothache. The carrier of the canine tooth 
of the wolf will overcome his opponent and will be loved by 
everybody. If a human tooth and the right wing of the hoopoe 
ate placed under the head of a sleeping person, he will remain 
asleep until they are removed from under his head. 

Urine has contrary effects in two animals concerning writing. 
On the one hand, the urine of the bull, used for writing on an iron 
plate, will make writing permanently legible. On the other hand, 
the urine of the rat will remove writing from paper. 

The voice of the lion kills crocodiles if they hear it. 

Both the wings of the hoopoe produce love for those carrying 
them. If its left wing is burnt and its ashes are thrown in the way 
of someone so that he treads on it, the latter will love intensely 
him who throws them. If its right wing together with its beak 
is sewn in a bit of leather and worn on the body with the name 
of one you love and with the name of his or her mother, the 
person you love will love you intensely. 
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If a pot of honey is covered with the woo/ of a white sheep, 
it will be safe from ants. 

He who owns a fugitive slave and desires that he should not 
leave him, should take the young of a little dog, burn it, then rub 
it with oil and anoint the head of the slave with it; he will not 
flee from him again. 


INCANTATIONS 


The belief that man’s spoken word can force the superior powers 
into submission to his will gave rise to the formulae called in- 
cantations, by which diseases could be driven out of man. 

Ad-Damiri’s Hayat al-hayawan include two incantation formulae. 
The one is for driving away fleas.! Take a Persian reed, smear it 
with ass-milk and goat-fat, then set it up in the midst of the 
house. After that, say two prescribed formulas, one twenty-five 
times in collecting the fleas round the reed, and the other forty 
times in sweeping them out of the house. 

The other formula is for driving away cates and sorrows.? It is 
quoted on the authority of al-Yafi‘l, and sounds somewhat extra- 
vagant. According to this, recite after the evening prayer, in per- 
fect purity, in one sitting, éswubu ta‘ala latifun 16,641 times because 
the sum of the letters 1-t-i-f is 129, which multiplied by itself gives 
16,641. Having recited it, tell what you want and it will be 
fulfilled. Insert after each 129 times the formula & tudrikubu 
*/-absaru wa huwa yudriku’l-absara wa huwa ’|-latifu ’l-khabiru and 
some other formulae prescribed by Abul-Hasan ash-Shadhili. 


TALISMANS 


There are about two-score talismans recommended by ad- 
Damiri to protect their users from all sorts of diseases, get over 
certain impediments, and deter harmful animals. Most of them 
ate described in special sub-chapters, joining the Ahawass sub- 
chapters. 

The talismanic remedies are of four sorts: (1) letter-talismans, 
(2) number-talismans, (3) combined, i.e. letter- and number- 
talismans, and (4) figure-talismans. 


1 See Hayat al-bayawan al-kubrd, 1, 112, lines 18-24, in the article on the 
flea (al-barghiith). 
2 Ibid. 1, 34, line 14 to p. 36, line 21, in the article on man (a/-insan). 
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(1) Letter-talismans 


The article on man (a/-insan)! recommends against headache the 
writing of the following talisman on a wooden board or in a clean 
place, striking a nail in the first letter, and saying a prescribed 
Qur’anic formula: a/jf—bd-ka-ka-ha—‘ayn-ha-alif. First, strike 
weakly, but if the headache does not cease, strike more strongly 
on the board, and if still necessary, strike one letter after the 
other until the headache ceases. 

In the article on the hedgehog (a/-anqad)? the wearing of two 
talismans is recommended against toothache. The one is jbkr— 
th{wm-tsm-ts—tsm-hm (six times). The other is to write the follow- 
ing letters on the wall: )-b-r-s—/é-w—-‘ayn-m-la. The patient 
should put his finger on his sore tooth, and the healer should, 
while reciting the Qur’anic verse mentioned above, strike the 
first letter and, in turn, the subsequent letters until the tooth- 
ache ceases. 

The article on the locust (a/jarad)3 contains a talisman to be 
worn against hemicrania, with reference to Ibn ‘Asakir. Write 
the following letters on a wooden board, then proceed as pre- 
sctibed in the two above-mentioned instances: alif-)-alif-k-k- 
b-‘ayn-h-alif-m-h. 

The article on the mole-rat (a/-kbuld)4 recommends a talisman 
against mole-rats. Write the following letters on a bit of paper: 
j-w+-w—j-wa’r tafi* (three times) -alif—h-alif-h-alif-h-t-alif-s-/ 
(these letters five times) —A//ah (eleven times) -bm (eleven 
times). This formula refers to the legendary mole-rat in the story 
of the Queen of Sheba (Bé/gis). 

The article on the horse (a/-Ahay/)5 recommends a talisman for 
taming horses and other beasts. The following letters should be 
written on all their four hooves: ‘ayn—j—{-w-n (three times) 
shashik (three times), and on red horses and beasts also: bw (three 
times) rht br (six times) why (six times) / (five times). 

The article on the hen (ad-dik)® contains three talismanic 
formulae for the removal of the impediment to coition. The first 
consists of the letters b&sm—lalawm-mdmalalala-hhh on the two 
sides of a sword. Cut in two the egg of a black hen with it; 
one half should be eaten by the man, and the other by the woman. 


' Hayat al-bayawan al-kubra, 1, 37, lines 11-19. 

2 Ibid. 1, 41, lines 3-13. 

3 Ibid. 1, 171, lines 1-9. 4 Ibid. 1, 272, lines 17-22. 
5 Ibid. 1, 286, lines 28-32. 6 Ibid. 1, 302, lines 11-23. 
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The second consists of certain formulae written and hung on the 
male’s neck. The third consists of writing and hanging on the 
male’s neck chapters 1, 112, 113, 114, and certain other verses of 
the Qur’an, or writing at the end the names of the male and the 
female and saying a prescribed magic formula ending in fz (five 
times). 

The article on the scorpion (a/“agrab)! includes the description 
of a ring useful against scorpion stings, in bringing a madman 
to his senses, in epistaxis, and in eye pain caused by cold wind. 
On a red glass ring the following words are to be incised: 
hktlslsh-ktwdhdl-shwhalif-wsttalif-abi-mmh-byd. For scorpion 
stings, this ring is to be dipped in clean water and placed over 
the stung part; for a madman, the ring should be looked at con- 
tinually; for epistaxis, it is to be pressed on the forehead; for 
fever, it is to be pressed on an olive leaf; for rheumatism, it is to 
be hung on the body, and rubbed on the part affected with it. 
For fever, the following three-letter talismans are also recom- 
mended if they are written on three bits of paper and the patient 
is fumigated with them: (1) a/f (three times) —f-/Z; (2) alif (three 
times) —# (twice); (3) a/if (three times) —¢-/4; all the three groups 
of letters being placed over a horizontal line connecting & with 
w.2 For fever also, write on three bits of paper and eat one bit 
each day at the time of fever: (1) bésmillah narat wa’ stanarat, 
(2) bismillah fi ‘ilm al-ghayb gharat, (3) bismillah haul al-‘arsh darat. 
For epistaxis and haemorrhage also write three lines of Aytalif- 
lytalif-lvtalif. According to the author of the ‘Ayn al-khawass, 
for serpent bites, write on a bit of paper or an unbroken cup 
of on a wooden vessel from a nut tree the names of the father and 
mother of a serpent-bitten man, together with a certain magic 
formula, then let him drink from it. 

The article on the rat and the mouse (a/-fa’r)3 recommends 
gainst a plague of these rodents writing the words yarbiq 
yaslyir on four tin plates and placing them in the rat-holes. 

The article on the dog (a/-ka/b)+ recommends against madness 
writing the letters a/if-b—j-h-alif—‘ayn-h-d-ba-b-alif—Ild inside a 
new vessel, wiping it with oil, and giving it to the patient to drink. 
The same talisman made with the same procedure is also useful 
for a pregnant woman, except that water should be used instead 
of oil in wiping it. 

The article on the ant (an-nam/)5 contains two talismans fot 

1 bid. 11, 122, lines 1-13. eo 3 Ibid. 11, 175, lines 7-9. 

4 Ibid. 11, 272, lines 16-18. 5 Ibid. 11, 322, line 28 to p. 323, line 5. 
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driving away ants. One consists of the words A/-bamd Jillah 
bahya shrahya sa’rikm bahya shrahya which should be written inside 
a clean vessel that should be washed and the water shed into the 
ant-hill. The same words can also be written on four pieces of 
earthenware and put in the four corners of any place where 
there are ants. The other consists in writing the letters g-»-/+ 
h-alif-l-b-q-w-l-h-alif-l-m-l-k-Allah (three times) on a goat’s 
shoulder-blade, then putting this on the ant-hill. In both cases 
certain prescribed formulae are to be pronounced, which in the 
case of the second talisman end in pronouncing the letters 
f-q-j-m-kh-m-t. In this connexion a third method of preventing 
ants from approaching a place is also recommended. It consists 
in passing one’s hand over the mouth of a vessel containing sugar 
of sweetmeats and saying, “ Hadha’/-wakil al-qadi”’, or “‘ Hadha ’r- 
rasil al-qadi” or “‘Hadha ’l-ghulam al-qadi”’ 


(2) Number-talismans 


Ad-Damiri quotes one number-talisman in the article on the 
bug (a/-baqq),! where he recommends writing the figures 
1-1-1-2-1-2 on four bits of paper and fixing them on the four 
walls of the house from which one wants to drive the bugs away. 


(3) Combined talismans 


The article on the serpent (a/-hayya)? contains a talisman com- 
bined of letters and numerals for driving away serpents. The 
following should be written on four bits of paper and placed in 
the four corners of the house: 


1-1-6-1-1-1-8-7-1-1-)-5-5-7-1-1-5-1-1-w-w-7 
W—-W—-1-5-1-W—-1—1-m-1-1-h-1-1-1-h-t-5-h-8. 
Of course, 1 can be read aif also. 


The article on the mole-rat (a/-khu/d)3 contains the following 
talisman for driving away mole-rats: 














44 4 1-1-1-8-1-1-7-1-/-#-¢-1-7-1-1-2- 
Techschodual 5-1-2-alif-b-1-ha 
4 4 
4|_| | 4 
4 || | 4 
4 4 4 
1 Ibid. 1, 141, line 6. 2 Ibid. 1, 257, lines 20-5. 


3 Ibid. 1, 272, lines 4-17. 
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This talisman is connected with a magic formula in which the 
mole-rat of Sulayman is invoked. 

The article on the horse (a/-faras)! contains four talismans for 
the hypertrophy of the spleen. The first consists of the following 
letters and numerals written on a bit of fur and hung on the left 
side of the patient, to be worn on the whole of Friday: 


| alif-d-alif-b h hm mamlulma 
= z 











| mbd ila ra’y 








18973 | 








Salb sh w sh m lh salb diman‘ mn ila an tansurahu wa murhu. 
The second consists of the letters and numerals 
| 32918 4952hbhdd sn 
which are to be written on a bit of paper and worn on the upper 
arm by the patient. The third consists of the letters w ‘/m bsmr2 hm 
to be written on a bit of paper and burnt in a spoon over the 
patient. The fourth consists of writing on Saturday before sun- 
rise the following letters to be sewn with a woollen yarn and 
worn on the right side on Saturday: 
— bhhdm s ha alif s | 


alif-b alif (twice) b matat ila al-abad | 








(4) Image-talismans 


The article on the fly (adh-dhubab)3 recommends two talismanic 
remedies for preventing flies from swarming into the house. 
Take equal parts of fresh kandus and orpiment, finely pounded 
and kneaded with squill-water, touch them with oil, and make 
an image of the whole mixture; while it is on the table, no fly 
will approach it. The same effect can be produced by hanging up 
a bundle of hashish at the house-gate and saying “‘sddiriyin”? to it. 

The article on the wolf (ahd-dhi’b)+ contains two talismanic 
remedies with opposite effects. For gathering wolves to one 
place, make the figure of a wolf from copper with a hollow cavity 
and place the male organ of a wolf in this cavity; if you whistle 
through it, all the wolves hearing the sound will gather round tt. 
On the other hand, for driving away wolves, make the figure of a 
wolf from copper, stuff it with wolf’s dung and bury it; then 
all the wolves will flee from that place. 


1 Ibid. 11, 185, lines 7-16. 
2 b is my conjecture, the initial letter being undotted in the printed text. 
3 Ibid. 1, 322, lines 23-6. 4 Ibid. 1, 330, lines 6-9. 
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AN ASTROLOGICAL REMARK 


Finally, in connexion with magic, there is an astrological remark 
in ad-Damiri’s Hayat al-hayawan. The article on the tom-cat 
(ad-daywan),' referring to as-Saqali, mentions that there are but 
three Arabic words having a quiescent yd followed by a wa»: 
haywat, daywan, kaywan. The last is the name of the planet Saturn 
which, according to the astrologers, is the great unprosperous 
planet because it is in an inauspicious place above Mars. De- 
vastation, destruction, anxiety, and grief are attributed to it. To 
look at it is considered as beneficial in anxiety and sorrow, just 
as to look at Venus is beneficial in joy and happiness. 


Ibid. 1, 76, lines 24-8. 
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THE CONTROVERSIES OF RAB AND 
SAMUEL AND THE TOSEFTA 


By P. R. Wers, Manchester 


As is well known, the question of the date of the Tosefta and the 
allied problems of its aim and relation to the Mishnah still await 
clarification. The primary task in studying this problem is to 
establish first of all R. Hiyya’s share in our Tosefta. If R. Hiyya’s 
statements which are quoted in Talmudic literature and which 
have parallels in the Tosefta had amounted to a substantial col- 
lection, we could have attempted to define their peculiarities and 
to examine the Tosefta with reference to them. The number, 
however, of such quotations is small. Moreover, the majority of 
them.are handed down with the introductory formula of “R. 
Hiyya taught”, which raises the question as to whether they 
originate in fact with R. Hiyya or are merely quotations from the 
Tosefta and the Talmud refers to the Tosefta as a whole by the 
name of its original author. 

A more promising approach would be to examine the utter- 
ances of the Amoraim of R. Hiyya’s school and to see which 
Tosefta statements correspond to them. As a first step, we pro- 
pose to deal here with the influence of the Tosefta on the 
teachings of Rab. Rab’s principal teacher was R. Judah, the 
Patriarch, and his main study was the Mishnah. Yet, as is 
known, he was also a pupil of his uncle, R. Hiyya.! He learnt 
from him “all general rules of the Law” and he quoted him 
frequently.3 As to Rab’s study of R. Hiyya’s Tosefta, we find 
that R. Hiyya explained to him a problematic passage of the 
Tosefta,t and many of Rab’s statements find support in the 
Tosefta.s Also, it seems that, in the epithet “‘tanna”’ by which 


1 babli: Shab. 66b, Erub. 73a, M. Kat. 16b; yerushalmi: Shab. i. 11 (44), 
Pes. vii. 11 (45b), Betz. iv. 2 (62C). 2 y Ket. xii. 3 (354). 

3 babli: Shab. 92a, 98a, 99a, 100a, 138a, Erub. 102a, Pes. 85b, 1074, 
B.K. 115a, B.M. 76b, Hull. 76a; yerushalmi: Ber. vi. 5 (10), Shek. i. 1 (45), 
Meg. i. 1 (70a), 4 (7ob), Sot. v. 2 (20a); cf. also such cases as “R. Judah 
said in the name of Rab (and some say) in the name of R. Hiyya”, in b Shab. 
1o1a, b Erub. 86a. 4 > B.B. 46a. 

5 Cf. the instances where the Talmud quotes support for Rab from what 
“R. Hiyya taught”, e.g. babii: Shab. 20a, Pes. 8b, Yeb. gb, Shebu. 402; 
yerushalmi: Ter. ii. 3 (410), Shab. iii. 1 (5d), Yeb. ix. 9 (10b). 
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both R. Hiyya and Rab were exclusively referred to, in the 
phrases “R. Hiyya is a tanna and may differ”! and “Rab is a 
tanna and may differ”’, there is an allusion to their being Tosefta 
“Scholars”, just as the same epithet in the formula “a tanna 
taught” alludes to a “scholar” of Baraitot. Indeed, there is some 
evidence to show that where the expression “Rab is a ¢anna and 
may differ”’ occurs it means that Rab relied on the Tosefta.2 

Now, in the single instance where the Talmud quotes a 
Tosefta passage and gives its source as “Tosefta” it contrasts it 
with a passage for which it gives as the source the Baraita col- 
lection of the school of Samuel.3 This shows that the Tosefta 
did not belong to the regular text-books used in Samuel’s college. 
Indeed, if we examine the controversies of Rab and Samuel in 
the interpretation of the Mishnah, we find that Samuel’s inter- 
ptetations agree as a rule with the straightforward meaning of 
the Mishnaic text, whereas Rab’s interpretations can only be 
explained with the help of the Tosefta. As an example, we shall 
consider here their controversies in the interpretation of the 
Mishnayot in Tractate Ketubot. 

(1) Ket. i. 2 lays down the rule that the Ketubah (i.e. the money 
to which a woman is entitled on her husband’s death or in case 
of a divorce) is 200 denars if she was a virgin on marriage and 


1) B.M. 5a. 

2 In addition to the Tosefta, Rab had access to other Baraitot of R. Hiyya’s 
collection, cf. e.g. Rab’s statement, “I found a hidden scroll at R. Hiyya’s”, 
b Shab. 6b, b B.M. 92a. Especially in matters dependent on exegesis, Rab 
often relied on Sifra. The phrase “‘Rab is a anna and differs” occurs in the 
Talmud six times. Two of these (b Sanh. 83b, 0 Hull. 122b) in connexion 
with exegetical questions relating to verses of Leviticus. The others are: 
(1) b Erub. sob, where Rab is supported by Tos. Erub. iii. 4. (2) b Ket. 8a, 
where he is supported by Tos. Meg. iv. 12. (3) 0 B.B. 42a, where Rab 
maintains that in the case of a sale in the presence of witnesses but without 
a deed, the buyer may exact indemnity from mortgaged property, he has the 
support of Tos. Ket. ii. 1, which in showing the superiority of “deed” over 
“money” points to the right of exacting indemnity from mortgaged pro- 
petty, whereas in showing the superiority of “deed” over “witnesses” the 
Tosefta has to resort to “bill of divorce”. (4) In b Git. 38b, Rab does not 
seem to have support in our Tosefta, which, however, does not prove that 
he had no support in the original Tosefta of R. Hiyya. On the other hand, 
the fact that in this case, although the Talmud had already settled the diffi- 
culty of Rab’s contradicting a Tannaitic text by stating that ‘Rab is a sanna 
and may differ”, it considered it relevant to confront Rab now with a text 
taken from Sifra, Lev. xxvii. 28 (cf. also Tos. Arak. iv. 24 and Arak. 28a), 
shows that the argument, “Rab is a ¢anna”, is of no avail when he is in dis- 
agreement with R. Hiyya. 3 b Yoma 70a. 
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half that sum, i.e. a mina, if she was not. In defining this rule 
Ket. i. 3 states that if a woman who enters marriage had con- 
nexion with a man of age whilst she was a minor, or if she had 
connexion with a minor when she was already of age, py nom 
(lit. or a woman hurt by a piece of wood, i.e. who is not virgo 
intacta through accident) her Ketubah is 200 denars. So R. Meir. 
But the Sages say: the Ketubah of a yy nova is one mina. According 
to Samuel, b Ket. 11a, we have in this Mishnah three separate 
cases, about the first two of which there is general agreement 
whereas the third is the subject of controversy. Rab, however, 
maintains there that “If she had connexion with a minor when 
she was already of age, he makes her a yy now’’, that is to say, 
the last two cases of the Mishnah are identical and the con- 
troversy concerns both. While Rab may have seen no objection 
to taking the introductory waw of yy now as explanatory,! the 
text of the Mishnah does not require this, nor does it justify the 
equation of that expression with “a woman of age who had 
connexion with a minor’. It seems, however, that Rab was in- 
fluenced by the Tosefta? which has instead of the words “her 
Ketubah is 200 denars” of the Mishnah, “‘her Ketubah from 
another one (nxn, i.e. when she marries another man) is 200 
denars”’. The additional words “from another one” clearly show 
that in all foregoing cases the woman had had connexion with 
a man. 

(2) In the question of the status of a child of unknown 
paternity dealt with in Ket. i. 9, Samuel decided that if it was 
conceived in a town where the majority of the inhabitants are of 
unblemished descent, it may marry into the Jewish community. 
Rab, however, maintains that for purposes of marriage the 
majority law does not apply. b Ket. 15b links up this contto- 
versy with the following one. Maksh. ii. 7 deals with the 
question of an abandoned child found in a city inhabited by both 
Jews and non-Jews, and states: “(a) If the majority are non- 
Jews, it may be deemed to be non-Jewish; (J) if the majority ate 
Jews, it may be deemed to be Jewish; (¢) if they are equal, it may 
be deemed to be Jewish; (d) R. Judah says: It should be detet- 
mined by which are more wont to abandon children.” Rab holds 
that (2) is concerned with the Jewish court’s responsibility for 
maintenance of the child, but not with the child’s status as to 


1 Another case where Rab takes such a waw as explanatory is in Suk. 11. 2; 
cf. b Suk. 22. 
* Ket. i. 2. 
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marriage. According to Samuel, on the other hand, (a) is con- 
cerned with the position of the child’s lost property. As to (d), 
Samuel comments that the child is not bound by the Jewish 
dietary laws, and that the Sabbath laws may be disregarded if 
there is a question of saving the child’s life. 

A comparison between Mishnah and Tosefta! explains the 
choice of these definitions which at first sight seem arbitrary, as 
well as the reason for the controversy. The Mishnah under dis- 
cussion is found in Tractate Makshirin in the midst of a number 
of Mishnayot dealing with problems which arise in a city of a 
mixed population, as above. The two Mishnayot preceding and 
the first Mishnah following it deal with certain laws of the 
Sabbath and lost property as they apply in such a city, whilst the 
second Mishnah following it considers the question whether 
certain articles of food found there are permitted in accordance 
with the dietary laws. Samuel, in relating (2) of our text to the 
dietary and Sabbath laws, and (0) to the laws of lost property, 
seems to have been influenced by the sequence of the sections in 
Mishnah Makshirin. Rab, on the other hand, seems to have 
telied on the Tosefta which appears to have had a different 
arrangement from that of the Mishnah, so that our text follows 
all the above sections. Being thus placed it was rightly inter- 
preted by Rab as being independent of the context of the pre- 
ceding sections. The first concern when a child is found is its 
maintenance, not the academic question of its lost property. The 
second part of Rab’s statement, that the child is not considered 
Jewish as regards marriage, shows, similarly, the influence of the 
Tosefta. R. Judah’s statement, (d), reads in the Tosefta: “If 
there was there (in the city) one... bondwoman, it is she who is 
suspected of abandoning.” Whereas R. Judah’s statement in the 
Mishnah could also have been taken by Samuel to concern the 
question of lost property, its wording in the Tosefta can only be 
interpreted as concerning the question of marriage, slaves being 
considered full Jews as regards lost property or, for that matter, 
the dietary and Sabbath laws. This brings us back to the first con- 
troversy of Rab and Samuel, mentioned above. It has long been 
suggested? that Rab’s rejection of the majority law for purposes 
of marriage was based on the consideration that “fornication 
pursues those of blemished descent”. This maxim, however, is 
no more than R. Judah’s statement in the Tosefta, expressed in 

™ Maksh. i. 8. 
2 Cp. myn y29p Ket. i. 10 (ed. Vilna, 9b), 5.0. WD INN AN. 
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different terms. We may thus conclude that in this instance, too, 
Rab follows R. Judah’s statement in the Tosefta. 

(3) Ket. ii. 5: “Ifa woman said, ‘I have been married but am 
now divorced’, she may be believed, since the mouth that forbade 
is the mouth that permitted.” Jb Ket. 22a records in this con- 
nexion that Samuel asked Rab whether the same rule would apply 
in the case where a wife first said to her husband that she was 
unclean and then, within the prescribed period of uncleanness, 
said she was clean, and he answered in the affirmative. What 
made Samuel refer this case to Rab, and why did he expect him 
to know the answer? It seems that Samuel’s query, in which the 
wife’s statements were contradictory, could not be solved by 
referring to the case of the Mishnah where the woman’s state- 
ment was consistent. The Tosefta’s version of the text of the 
Mishnah, however, reads:! “‘If she first said, ‘I am married’, and 
then she retracted and said, ‘I am not married’, she may be 
believed.” The latter case, where the woman’s statements were 
contradictory, offered the solution to Samuel’s query. It is 
possible that Samuel consulted Rab in order to ascertain the 
authenticity of the version of the Tosefta. 

(4) Ket. iv. 5: “If the father delivered her (his daughter, a 
minor, who is betrothed) to the husband’s agents, she is deemed 
within the control of the husband (i.e. she is considered married).” 
b Ket. 48b quotes to this: “Rab says: Delivering her is (con- 
sidered marriage) concerning everything except (the eating of) 
heave-offering (if her husband is a priest). But Samuel says: (She 
is considered married) as regards (the husband’s) inheriting her.” 
The Tosefta? has the following rider to the above Mishnah: 
“Concerning what were these things said (i.e. that she is con- 
sidered as married)? Concerning her Ketubah; but heave-offering 
she may not eat until after she has entered the bride-chambet.” 
The Tosefta thus supports Rab in restricting her from the eating 
of heave-offering. On the other hand, it also supports Samuel, 
since “‘ Ketubah”’ in the Tosefta is only another term for Samuel’s 
“inheriting her”; the Tosefta could justify both views as they 
were not mutually exclusive.3 It seems probable, however, that 
while Rab depended on the Tosefta, Samuel relied on a Baraita 
which, although essentially the same as the Tosefta, differed from 
it in terminology. 

(5) In b Ket. 45b, Rab maintains, against Samuel, that the 

1 Ket. ii. 2. 2 Ket. iv. 4. 
3 Cp. Tosafot, Ket. 48b, s.v. Sxvowy and sv. yd: SN. 
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raiment of the widow which had been given her by her husband 
is assessed against the Ketubah. Samuel is supported by Arak. 
vi. 5: “(If a man dedicates his goods) he has no claim to his 
wife’s raiment”, which shows that, once given to the wife, the 
raiment becomes her property. Rab’s reason, however, as 
R. Nahaman explains in b Ket. ibid., is that there is always the 
implied condition in a husband’s gift to his wife, that it may be 
revoked in case of separation. In giving legal force to an implied 
condition, Rab seems to follow Tos. Ket. iv. 15; cp. d B. Bat. 
146b. 

(6) The controversy between Rab and Samuel as regards the 
validity of a donatio mortis causa, the deed of which unnecessarily 
includes the clause mentioning symbolic acquisition, recorded in 
b Ket. 55 b, turns on the legal force of implied conditions, as in 
the case discussed above, under (5). 

(7) Ket. vii. 1: “Ifa man vowed that his wife should derive no 
benefit from him for the duration of 30 days he may appoint a 
guardian, etc.” y Ket. vii. 1 (31b)! quotes Samuel’s opinion that 
only if he confined his vow to thirty days is the appointment of 
a guardian acceptable. If, however, the vow was for an un- 
limited period, he must divorce her forthwith and pay her the 
Ketubah. Against this Rab maintains that, even if he vows for an 
unlimited period, he can avail himself of the provision of appoint- 
ing a guardian for thirty days as he may find a way to revoke his 
vow. The point at issue is whether the words “for the duration 
of 30 days” define the period of the vow, or the period for which 
a guardian may be appointed. The text in the Mishnah was con- 
sidered to favour Samuel’s view.? The Tosefta,3 however, quotes 
part of the text of the Mishnah in a manner which decisively 
supports Rab’s view. The quotation reads: ‘“‘For the duration of 
30 days he may appoint a guardian, etc.” If the Tosefta were of 
Samuel’s view, it would have either extended the quotation so as 
to include the opening sentence “If a man vowed, etc.”’, or 
shortened it so as to begin with “‘He may appoint a guardian, etc.” 

(8) Ket. vii. 7: (a) If a man betrothed a woman on the con- 
dition that she was under no vow and she was found to be under 
a vow, her betrothal is not valid (and no bill of divorce is needed 
to dissolve the union). (%) If he married her making no con- 


' In b Ket. 714 (cf. also sbid. 61b) the names are reversed. I have chosen 


the version of yerushalmi as it agrees with the general theory that Rab follows 
the Tosefta. 


2 Cf. yerushalmi, loc. cit. 3 Ket. vii. 1. 
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dition, and she was found to be under a vow, she may be divorced 
without (paying her her) Ketubah. b Ket. 72b has on this: “If 
he betrothed her on condition (that she was under no vow) and 
married her making no condition (and she was found to be 
under a vow), Rab says: She needs from him a bill of divorce 
(for dissolving their marriage). But Samuel says: She does not 
need from him a bill: of divorce.” The explanation of the con- 
troversy seems to be that according to Samuel (a) and (4) of the 
Mishnah are independent of each other, whereas according to 
Rab (4) is a continuation of (a): a man betrothed a woman on 
condition that she was not under a vow and she was found to be 
under a vow. Had he broken off at this point, a bill of divorce 
would not have been necessary. If, however, he proceeded and 
married her without repeating his condition, a bill of divorce is 
required. The ordinary explanation of the Mishnah seems to 
support Samuel, notwithstanding the fact that, according to him, 
the object of “if he married 4er”’ in () would not be the woman 
dealt with in (2) but would have an impersonal connotation. 
Rabba,! however, maintains that in the aforementioned case Rab 
would agree that no bill of divorce was required, and that he 
would differ with Samuel only “‘if the mistake concerned one 
woman who was like two women”. According to Rashi such 
a case would arise if a man betrothed a woman under the con- 
dition that she was not under a vow and, in fact, she was not 
under a vow. He then divorced her and later remarried het 
without making a condition, when in fact she was under a vow. 
It is in such a case that Rab would require a bill of divorce. 
What made Rabba explain Rab’s view in such a far-fetched 
manner? It seems that Rabba knew that Rab relied on the 
Tosefta. The parallel section to our Mishnah reads in the Tosefta? 
as follows: “‘(a) If a man betrothed a woman on the condition 
that she was under no vow and she was found to be under a vow, 
her betrothal is not valid. (d) If, however, she went to a Sage 
and he recalled her vow, the betrothal is valid. (c) If he married 
her making no condition, and she was found to be under a vow, 
she may be divorced without (paying her her) Ketubah.”’ If we 
consider all parts of this section as interdependent and referring 
to one and the same woman, we have the example for “‘a mistake 
concerning one woman who is like two women’”’. The husband’s 
condition (a), having once been complied with by her having het 
vows tecalled (d), it has no further force. When he remarries 
1 b Ket. 73b. 2 Ket. vii. 8. 
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her she is regarded as a second woman who had never been 
bound by that condition, and (c) if she made a new vow after the 
betrothal and before the marriage, it does not affect the validity 
of the marriage. 

(9) Ket. ix. 9: “If she (the woman claiming payment of her 
Ketubah) produces a bill of divorce without the deed of the 
Ketubah, she is entitled to her Ketubah.” The deed of the Ketubah 
may include besides the required basic sum of 100 or 200 denars 
an additional amount which she is to receive in the event of 
divorce or her husband’s death. Rab, d Ket. 89a, held that if she 
could not produce the deed of the Ketubah she was only entitled 
to the basic sum, whereas Samuel was of the opinion that she was 
also entitled to the additional sum. The Mishnah clearly supports 
Samuel, since it does not grant her merely the payment of “the 
Ketubah’?, which is a terminus technicus for the basic sum, but 
states that she is entitled to “her Ketubah”’, which means the 
special sum contained in her Ketubah. The Tosefta,! however, is 
in accord with Rab and reads: “If she produces a bill of divorce 
without the deed of the Ketubah, if (she married as) a virgin she 
is entitled to 200 denars, and if as a widow, she is entitled to 
200 denars.” 

(10) b Ket. 94a: “If two deeds (referring to one and the same 
object and issued to two different parties) bear the same date, Rab 
says: (The two parties) share (the object). But Samuel says: (It 
should be disposed of at) the judge’s discretion.” According to 
the commentatotrs,? this controversy is not connected with the 
case of the four wives whose Ketubot bear the same date, dealt 
with in Ket. x. 5. However that may be, Rab’s view certainly 
has the support of Tos. B. Bathra, xi. 13: “If one says, ‘Give 
200 denars to Joseph b. Simon’, and there were two (persons of 
the name of) Joseph b. Simon, we do not...say, ‘This one he 
loved and that one he did not love’, but they share it equally.”3 
Samuel, however, decided here in accordance with Babylonian 
tradition; cf. b Git. 14b, where a Baraita quotes Babylonian pro- 
cedure of “discretion” against Palestinian usage of “division”’. 

(11) Ket. xi. 6: “She who refuses (i.e. an orphan girl who as a 
minor was given in marriage by her mother or brothers and who 
on reaching her majority has a right to refuse her husband with- 
out requiring a bill of divorce)...may not lay claim to her 

' Ket. ix. 5. 


2 Cf. Tosafot, Ket. 94a, s.v. myer %3¢ and sv, 39 ND". 
3 Cf. b Ket. 85b. 
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Ketubah or to the increase (on her property)...or to indemnity 
(for loss on her property).” b Ket. 1oob records that, instead of 
“She who refuses” of the above Mishnah, Rab’s text read, “A 
minor who is put away by bill of divorce”’, that is to say, the rule 
of the Mishnah would apply even in the case when the husband 
divorced her before she reached her majority. Samuel, however, 
maintained that in the latter case she had the right to claim her 
Ketubah, etc. Our text of the Mishnah agrees with Samuel. The 
Tosefta,'! however, supports Rab. It reads: ““R. Eliezer says: An 
orphan can lay claim to indemnity (for loss on her property). 
R. Judah says in the name of R. Eliezer: An orphan can lay claim 
to the increase (on her property).” This shows that the editor of 
the Tosefta had in his text of the Mishnah the reading “An 
otphan”’, which covers both the case of her who refuses and that 
of her who is put away by bill of divorce. 

(12) Ket. xiii. 1: “If a man went beyond the sea and his wife 
claimed maintenance, Hanan says: Let her swear (that she was not 
left provided for) at the end (viz. at the final settlement of the 
Ketubah claim) and let her not swear at the beginning (i.e. now 
when she merely claims maintenance). But the Sons of the High 
Priests disputed with him and said: Let her swear at the beginning 
and at the end, etc.” »b Ket. 106b quotes Rab, who says that the 
Court has the right to grant maintenance to a married woman 
from her husband’s property, against Samuel, who holds that it 
has no such right. The Mishnah, according to Samuel, deals with 
the case where the Court received information of the husband’s 
death. The text of the Mishnah supports Samuel, since it speaks 
of swearing ‘“‘at the end” in a manner which suggests that the 
husband is dead and that the final settlement of the Ketubah is 
imminent. The Tosefta,2 however, has an additional clause to 
the above Mishnah, which reads: ‘But if he (the husband) came 
and said, ‘Use the income from your work for your maintenance’, 
he may do so”’, which shows that the husband is alive. 

The above examples indicate that whereas Samuel’s interpre- 
tation of the Mishnah was based on the Mishnaic text alone, the 
interpretation of Rab took into account also the parallels in the 
Tosefta. As a pupil of T. Hiyya, Rab regarded the Tosefta as a 
supplementary work to the Mishnah. An examination of other 
controversies of Rab and Samuel leads to the same conclusion. 
Once, however, it has been established that Rab used R. Hiyya’s 
Tosefta systematically, we are justified in inferring that whenevet 

™ Ket. xi. 4. 2 Ket, xiii. 1. 
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a Tosefta passage agrees with Rab, this is the result of its in- 
fluence on him and, consequently, that the same passage belonged 
to that stratum of the Tosefta for which R. Hiyya was responsible. 
Similarly, the line of investigation pursued in this article can be 
used in identifying those parts of the Tosefta which belong to the 
editorship of R. Oshaya, by examining, for example, the re- 
lationship between R. Johanan’s statements and the Tosefta, and 
thus provides us with a sound foundation for the further study of 
the development of the Tosefta. 
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REVIEWS 


S. SmitH and D. J. WISEMAN, Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in 
the British Museum, Part v. 1956. Pp. 4+ 50 plates. (Trustees of the 
British Museum, London. Price: 275. 6d.) 


The importance of the site of Kiiltepe becomes steadily clearer. The several 
thousands of tablets which form the subject-matter of some fifteen volumes 
testify to this. They no longer reveal to us a purely peripheral civilization, 
as was believed only a few years ago, but the beginnings of Assyrian power. 
If we wish to understand Assur’s destiny we must study its origins. The issue 
of all unpublished documents of this epoch is, therefore, particularly de- 
sirable, and we can only rejoice in the appearance of the fifth and last col- 
lection of the “‘Cappadocian” texts preserved in the British Museum. 

Like all those which preceded it, the new volume contains only economic 
and juridical documents: contracts, court reports, letters, concerning mainly 
commerce in metals and textiles. But its interest goes beyond the analysis of 
economic affairs. Certain texts allude to religious and social traditions which 
probably go back to a distant past and constitute important evidence on 
the evolution of the Semites. It is to these that we would direct attention 
here, quoting the passages which seem to us the most ‘significant in this 
respect. 

Tablet C.C.T. v, 14b enables us to complete the initial formula of T.C. 11, 
49 = E.L. 284. It begins with this invocation: s¢-mi ilum be-el ma-mi-tim, 
“hear, O god, master of the oath!” Naturally, we should like to know the 
identity of the deity invoked.' Perhaps it would not be too hazardous to 
assume that it concerns A’Sur himself. In fact, the similarity of the formulae 
shows that C.C.T. v, 14b is the text of an oath taken by a man of the name 
of Zuba in the course of litigation.2_ Now litigation took place “‘at the gate 
of the deity” (bab ilim), before the dagger of ASSur.3 All this leads us to 


™ As J. Lewy assumed (E.L. p. 325), the formula of T.C. 11, 49 may have 
contained also the name of the deity, for the lacuna occupies a larger space 
than the signs be-e/ require. 

2 C.C.T. v, 14b ends, moreover, with this formula: tup-pu-um a-ni-um 
Sa ma-mi-it Zu-ba, “such is the tablet of the oath of Zuba” (24-5). 

3 C.C.T. v shows it again clearly. Cf. 12b, 16-20: a-na a-wa-tim a-ni-a- 
tim ka-ru-um Bu-ru-us-ha-dum i-di-ni-ma mabar patrim §a A-Sir tup-pa-am a-di- 
in, “for this matter, the karum of BuruShadum has appointed me and I have 
delivered the tablet before the dagger of ASSur”; C.C.T. v, 14, 21-5: a-na 
a-wa-tim a-ni-a-tim ka-ru-um Ka-ni-if i-di-ni-a-tt-ma ba-ab |ilim| mabar patrim 
Sa A-sir tup-p|d-am) ni-dt-in, “for this matter the karum of Kani has appoint- 
ed us and, at the gate [of the god], before the dagger of A&Sur, we have 
delivered the [tab]let”; C.C.T. v, 17¢, 1-7: mabar patrim $a A-Sar Si-bu-ti- 
ni ni-dt-in a-ma me-eh-ra-at tup-pt-im ha-ar-mi-im $a ba-db ilim'™ a§-pu-ra-kum 
tup-pd-am $4-ta-me-ma St-it-a-al-ma, “before the dagger of ASSur we have 
given our testimony. See, I have sent thee the copy of the tablet sealed (lit. 
put in an envelope) from the gate of the god. Hear it and inform thyself in 
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suppose that the deity presiding at the pleadings of “the Gate” was the same 
as the deity of the dagger, that is to say AgSur.! It is quite natural under 
these circumstances that the invocation of a solemn oath should have been 
addressed to him. His presence seems more especially natural since AsSur 
always figures at the beginning of the formulae of protestation, to which we 
should like again to draw attention. 

It happens sometimes that certain deities are called as witnesses in the 
course of litigation. One of the parties then uses a formula of the following 

e:* 

(1) AsSur littul, “may Assur be witness” (I.C.K. 177, 28; B.I.N. vi, 12, 
18-19). 

(2) Assur u Ilabrat littula, “may AsSur and Ilabrat be witnesses”. 

(3) Assur u [labrat il abini littuld, “may Assur and Ilabrat, the god of our 
father, be witnesses ”’. 

(4) Assur u Amurrum littud, “may Assur and Amurru be witnesses” 
(LC.K. 177, 14). 

(5) Assur u Amurrum ili abia littula, “may AsSur and Amurtu, the god of 
my father, be witnesses” (C.C.T. v, 1a, 31-3). 

(6) Assur Amurrum u Istar kakkubum ili abaeni littula, “may Assur, Amutr- 
rum, and the star IStar, the god of our fathers, be witnesses” (C.C.T. v, 22¢, 
7-10). 

(7) Assur [star 8** y ili abika littula, “may A&Sur, Massat, and the god of 
thy father be witnesses ”’.5 

(8) Assur u Iitar 4 [ittuld, “may AsSur and Massat be witnesses”’.6 

(9) Astfur u ilka littuléa, “may Assur and thy god be witnesses”? (B.I.N. v1, 


119, 11-12). 


consequence”; C.C.T. v, 18d, 1-2 is remarkable for its conciseness: kd-ru- 
um mabar patrim dt-nam i-dt-in, “the karum has given (his) judgement before 
the dagger”. 

1 Cf. E.L. p. 323d. We should like to see in the bé/um of B.I.N. Iv, 179, 
a synonym of é/um. But see also E.L. u, p. 15a. 

2 We do not give here the references quoted by J. Lewy, R.H.R. cx 
(1934), 51f. 

3 Cf. B.ILN. vi, 97, 20-4: A-sur 4 *Amf|urlrum il-ka a pi-ri-qa-um $a {Sa} 
A-Sur Sa at-ma-a-ku-ni li-di-a-ni..., “ Assur and Amurrum thy god, and the 
lion of A&Sur, by which I have sworn to you an oath, assuredly both know 
that...” (J. Lewy, Or. N.S. x1x, 26, n. 1). 

4 On the status constructus sing. #// (written 7-//) which alternates in these 
texts with #/ (written 2/ or é/,) cf. J. Nougayrol, R.A. xv, 77, which goes back 
to von Soden, Z.A. x1, 211f. 

§’ On Massat in the Cappadocian texts, cf. J. Lewy, K.T.B/. p. 42; 
E.L. 1, 191, 2; Or. N.S. xv, 401; Or. N.S. xxi, 274. Observe the 
expression “and the god of thy father”. It probably concerns Ilabrat or 
Amurrum. 

6 Cf. B.ILN. vi, 39, 18: 4-sara Massdt il,-[k\a H-di-a-ni, “ A8Sur and Massat 
thy god both know well that...”. 

7Cf. V.A.T. 9285, 12-14 = H.U.C.A. xxvi, 33, n. 115: [mablar 
A-sar 4 i-li-a a-ka-ra-ba-ku-nu-ti, “before AsSur and my god I shall bless 
you”, 
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(10) Astur u il abika littula, ““may Assur and the god of thy father be 
witnesses ”’.! 

(11) AsSur u il ebaritim littula, “may Assur and the god of the ‘guild’ be 
witnesses ”’. 

(12) Assur u ili ummidnia littula, “may Assur and the god of my financier 
be witnesses” (T.C. 111, 32, 31-2). 

By comparing the formulae which he had then at his disposal, J. Lewy? 
very rightly concluded that devenus sédentaires en Assyrie, les Amorrhéens ont 
vénéré, en premier lieu, Assour le dieu supréme du pays; ils mettent son nom a la téte 
de leurs protestations solennelles. Mais, en outre, ils ont conservé le culte d’un dieu 
héréditaire de la tribu ou de la famille. This conclusion, which at that time could 
refer only to Ilabrat, can now be extended, thanks especially to C.C.T. v, to 
Amurrum and [star kakkubum. Formulae (5) and (6) show in fact that they, 
too, are hereditary deities venerated for generations by ancestors, deities of 
the same families.3 Moreover, the comparison of formulae (6) and (7) permits 
us to suppose that Istar kakkubum is another designation of Massat. In one 
case she appears as the queen, the consort of Assur;¢ in the other she figures 
under her specifically celestial aspect: the Star par excellence (kakkubum). 
Through these rare epithets, denoting these relatively secondary deities, we 
certainly reach a very ancient layer of tradition. In this way we see once more 
amongst the Assyrians of Cappadocia the permanence of this old Semitic 
substratum which the works of Julius Lewy have brought so clearly to light. 

Bearing in mind this juridical and religious conservatism, we should like 
to analyse the marriage contract C.C.T. v, 16a. The following is the tran- 
scription and translation of this document: (1) ¢Adad-‘Samsi", (2) A-ba-a-a 
mera [ab-A-Sir, (3) e-hu-si Su-ma, (4) e-xi-ib-St (l), (5) 1/3 mand’em kaspam, 
(6) A-ba-a-a a-na, (7) *-Adad-*samSi", (8) i-Sa-gal, (9) Sa-ni-tdm, (10) a-Sa-tdm la 
e-ha-az, (11) Su-ma *Adad-tSamsi", (12) A-ba-a-a té-zi-ib, (13) 1/3 manda’em 
kaspam a-na, (14) A-ba-a-a ta-Sa-qal, (15) Ku-ku-xa-num mera A-gus-tim, 
(16) ki-ma $-a-ti i-zi-iz. “ Adad-Samsi, Abba-Aa, the son of Tab-Asésur, 
married her. If he leaves her, Abba-Aa will pay to Adad-Samii 1/3 mina of 
silver. He must not take another wife. If Adad-Samii leaves Abba-Aa she 
will pay to Abba-Aa 1/3 mina of silver. Kukuzanum, son of Agutum, has 
represented her.” There follow the names of two witnesses. The docket does 
not differ in essence from the letter, but carries the seals of two witnesses, 
the husband and the representative of the wife. 

It follows from this text that the initiative of the marriage lies with the 
husband. It is he who takes the wife in marriage.5 She is represented, 


1 Cf. B.LN. vi, 119, 29-30: A-Sur @ [i]/, a-big-ni lu i-di, “ ASSur and the 
god of our father know well that...”. 

2 R.H.R. cx (1934), 53- 3 J. Lewy, sbid. p. 53 and n. 59. 

4 The hypothesis of J. Lewy in Or. N.S. xv, 401, n. 5 does not seem to 
us weakened by his subsequent remarks in Or. N.S. xxI, 274. 

5 In 1. 3 e-bu-st = ebuz-si. Although mentioned in the first place, Adad- 
Sami, who is clearly designated as a woman by the verbal forms of Il. 12 
and 14, is not the subject of efuz (1. 3) but the complement to the object. This 
grammatical construction has parallels in Babylonian (e.g. Schorr, U.A.R. 
nos. 2, 4). It is difficult to draw from this conclusions regarding the social 
standing of the wife. 
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probably by a parent. The act is thus unilateral. As is the custom in Cappa- 
docia, no mention is made of nuptial gifts, but the woman is none the less 
designated in 1. 10 as an a.iatum. She has the title of wife, and she alone enjoys 
this privilege. In other words, ll. 9-10 of C.C.T. v, 16a specify that Abba-Aa 
can take in addition to Adad-sam$i only secondary wives, whether an amtum, 
as for example in I.C.K. 32 and the unpublished 1, 490,! or a gadistum, as in 
LC.K. 3, but that neither of them can claim the title of asfatum.2 Further- 
mote, the initiative for divorce can be taken by the husband and the wife 
equally, without any reference being made to the motive of repudiation. In 
both cases the penalty is the same. This provision, which recurs in I.C.K. 490 
and I.C.K. 3, shows that equality between the sexes was rather pronounced 
in ancient Assyria. To what can this be ascribed? Could it be a confirmation 
of the ‘‘ Mutterrecht” of Sumerian origin, as some have maintained in the 
institution of Babylonian marriage ?3 But the conclusions of A. Falkenstein 
on the subject of neo-Sumerian law are opposed to this idea. ‘“‘ Die Scheidung 
der Ehe”’, he writes, “nur vom Ehemann ausgesprochen werden konnte.” 4 
And the works of Julius Lewy have clearly shown that the Cappadocian 
tablets are directly based on old Semitic foundations. If we wish to discover 
impartially the origin of a certain equality of rights between the sexes, we 
must thus turn to the Semites rather than to the Sumerians. We are now 
compelled to recognize that this Semitic foundation was not as “patriarchal” 
as had been supposed. C.C.T. v appears to us to make an important con- 
tribution on this question. Obviously, these observations do not claim to be 
exhaustive. Their purpose is simply to indicate to the reader interested in the 
general history of the Semites the problems raised by the new volume and 
the way in which it brings welcome additions to our information.® 


P. GARELLI 


A. L. OppENHEIM, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East: With 
a Translation of an Assyrian Dream-Book (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume 46, Part 3). 1956. Pp. 176+ 


6 Figs.+13 Plates. (American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
Price: $2.50.) 


Dr Oppenheim’s ‘‘ Dream-book”’—such is the abbreviation employed in the 
Chicago Assyrian Dictionary—breaks new ground. It creates a subject 
where none existed before, and presents it to the reader as worthy of analysis. 
In providing a first complete synthesis of ancient records of dreams and 


1 This previously unpublished text from Prague has been transcribed 
and translated by J. Lewy in H.U.C.A. xxvit (1956), 6f. 

2 On the relations between the astatum and the secondary wives, see 
J. Lewy, ébid. pp. 3-10. 

3 See especially Koschaker, Rechtsvergleichende Studien zur Gesetz gebung 
Hammurapis, pp. 153. 

4 A. Falkenstein, Die neusumerischen Gerichtsurkunden, p. 98. 

5 Koschaker, M.V.A.G. 26/3 (1921), 60-5; Z..A. xxxv (1923), 199f., and 
the different conclusions of van Praag, Droit matrimonial assyrobabylonien, 
Pp. 194 and 204. 

° Translated from French by the editors. 
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dreaming in the Near East, it finds a way to make this material both under- 
standable in terms of its background and significant for our understanding 
of the background itself. And in so far as there are no dreams without 
dreamers the book is a study also of ancient man, of his beliefs, his fears, his 
superstitions, and his response to the will of god as it was transmitted by the 
dream-message to him. 

It is not often today that a scholar will attempt a survey of a specialized 
subject which embraces the whole of the Near Eastern field and covers many 
hundreds of years of time. It is a first merit of the book, and one of its great 
attractions, that it presents a panoramic study. The author could easily, as 
he admits in his Introduction, have prepared a text-edition of the “ Assyrian 
Dream-book” which forms the second part of the volume, and presented 
this in scientific form for Assyriology. Instead we are told, and can easily 
believe, that the subject became too fascinating for such a standard treatment. 
The dream-reports preserved in Sumerian and Akkadian texts, whether 
relating to the dream as experience or as a purely literary device, invited 
comparison with other civilizations and cultures of the ancient Near East; 
the dream “vocabulary”, if we may call it so, invited philological com- 
parisons; and an original “Introductory Essay” became in the end too 
lengthy to be presented in any other way than as the first part of a book on 
a reconstructed plan. 

Despite the range of its interest both in time and place, the book is note- 
worthy for a completeness of reference which would be an astonishment to 
anyone who was not already familiar with the author’s tireless industry as an 
Assyriologist. The material for the study is derived from texts written in 
several languages, notably Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, Egyptian, Hebrew 
and Greek, and in this connexion one must mention the author’s colla- 
borators, scholars of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
whose translations of “Dream-reports” of important texts stand in their own 
names in the Appendices, pp. 245-55. These are Thorkild Jacobsen, H. G. 
Giiterbock, K. C. Seele and the late Ralph Marcus, and such names assure 
the non-specialist, perhaps unable to control the original texts, that the con- 
clusions and comparisons made are indeed being based on the latest available 
information. Dr Oppenheim’s own translations of the extensive Akkadian 
material are of the standard of penetration and exactitude which scholars 
have learnt to expect of him, although as a small point we are not personally 
sympathetic with the rather excessive use made of round brackets.! The 
Classical illustrations are interspersed at suitable points throughout the work, 
and even if some allusion to Aristotle’s De divinatione per somnum, De somno et 
vigilia and De somniis might have made a happier choice than the single 
reference allowed him ap. Cicero, it was perhaps wise to exclude any dis- 
cussion of Greek philosophical thought since the rise of a more rational 
approach to dreams at this time makes a natural serminus ad quem for a study 
of the kind presented. 


1 They can also be misleading. Thus asru clearly means “former” ot 
“original place” as well as “place”; /umnu means “evil consequences” 
besides “evil”; masku means “leather bag”, “purse” (so also Hebrew meitk 
in Job xxviii. 18) as much as simply “leather”; and it would be easy to suggest 
that Dir can indicate a word meaning “full measure” in addition to “full”. 
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In the first part of the book concerning dreams and their interpretation in 
the ancient Near East there is much that is new, and much also that is already 
known but which becomes newly significant when seen in a new context. 
The material is carefully ordered, and divided primarily into the divisions 
of “message” dreams and “‘symbolic” dreams by means of which a god 
might, either clearly or disguisedly, convey his message to the dreamer. If 
the dream was symbolic it required an interpreter, and discussion is given 
to the Josephs and Daniels of ancient time, and to the titles and work of the 
priest-classes in different countries concerned with interpretation. There is a 
nice study of the practice of incubation. In this connexion the dream of 
Solomon in Gibeon, and that of Daniel described in the Ugaritic legend of 
Aght, are cited as typical examples of incubation dreams experienced by 
kings, who appear to have been especially privileged. Special mention may 
be made of the long and exhaustive analysis of the verb pasaru in connexion 
with the telling and solving of dreams (pp. 217-20); and also important for 
Akkadian studies is the suggested explanation that the death of Enkidu 
recorded in the Epic of Gilgamesh was brought about by the gods as a 
consequence of his misinterpreting the three dreams afforded to Gilgamesh 
before the encounter with Humbaba. One could in fact argue that the mis- 
interpretations were contributory rather than fundamental to the true nature 
of Enkidu’s offence, but the basic idea is very convincing. Other topics, 
treated either collectively or as occasion arises, include mantic dreams, 
clairvoyance dreams, the appearance of deities in dreams, the appearance of 
deceased persons in dreams, the stylistic conventions of the literary dream, 
dream-gods, dream-demons, dream-omens and dream-books. 

On this excellent first exposé of a new and difficult subject we seek 
occasion to make briefly only one point of any substance. It concerns the 
dream of Gudea before the building of the Ningirsu temple at Lagash. The 
famous Cylinder “A” which provides this account is described as a “hymn”, 
and it is traditional to call it so, despite the fact that it is too long to support 
such a definition and otherwise quite atypical of this class of Sumerian 
writing. It may be suggested, however, that the document is more ac- 
curately described as a priests’ “‘Guide-book”,! providing an official text of 
the history and glories of the E-ninnu temple as it was to be communicated 
to visiting parties (particularly, one might think, on festival days) during a 
conducted tour of the extensive complex of buildings and its symbolic 
statuary. On this basis the dream of Gudea takes on a new light. It informed 
the visitor to the temple of the divine message which occasioned its building, 
and by its mystery and complex means of solution emphasized for him the 
importance of the undertaking and of the deity thus honoured. 

Otherwise a single omission noted is a reference to the dream of the Eagle 
before the ascent to heaven in the legend of Etana (notice ag-gal-tam-ma, 1, 
13, “I woke up with a start” after Oppenheim, p. 191, and the strong 


1 This definition owes everything to the new theories on Sumerian verbal 
prefixes currently being advanced by Dr Jacobsen. A key passage is col. xxx, 
4-5, “Here (mu-) Gudea, ensi of Lagash, buried the foundation documents”. 
The lines have no context, but make excellent sense when considered as 
words spoken on the last “stand” of the tour immediately before the final 
summary of the priest. 
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probability that 1. 15 indicated that the dream was favourable since the flight 
heavenward began immediately thereafter). The passage is interesting in that 
it provides a rare example of a clairvoyance dream in epic literature, but the 
text is damaged and it may have been omitted for this reason. 

The reconstruction of the Assyrian Dream-book to which the second half 
of the work is devoted deserves high praise. Unusually full and careful 
details are given with regard to the exact placing of fragments, and thirteen 
plates of photographs, which are too weicome a provision to criticize, are 
given at the end of the book. In this connexion one may also uphold the 
excellence of Figs. 1-6 which detail the reconstruction. These plates are the 
work of Mrs Oppenheim, whose skill has already served Assyriology well on 
other occasions. One correction may, however, be offered. The small frag- 
ment K. 14216 (Plate IV) is not part of the fourth tablet of the series. This 
piece is part of a medical text, and joins to the left of K. 14772 published by 
Campbell Thompson in Assyrian Medical Texts, no. 56, 2.1 This observation 
will slightly affect the detailed analysis of the tablets of the series given on 
pp. 262ff. It also reveals that no tablet of the Dream-book—or of the series 
4Zigiqu in its Assyrian name—carried the “long colophon” (cf. p. 261, n. 12), 
and the obvious inference is that Ashurbanipal, while housing the work in 
his library, did not himself make any attempt to produce a new edition. 

The omen groups of this work are too numerous to detail here, but the 
series as now edited—and it has previously been little more than a name— 
makes a signal addition to the texts recovered by Assyriology, and full 
references and detailed philological notes increase both the interest and the 
importance of a study most skilfully conducted. There is also at the end a 
List of Akkadian and Sumerian Words and Topical Index (Dr Oppenheim 
has never been guilty of denying his readers either of these), and the book will 
thus become a valuable, even indispensable, tool in the hands of the student 
of research. Moreover his task will be easy: facile est inventis addere. 

J. V. KINNEIR WILSON 


N. Avicap and Y. Yaprn, A Genesis Apocryphon. A Scroll from the Wilder- 
ness of Judaea (facsimiles, transcription and translation). 1956. Pp. 48 
(English)+ 40 (Hebrew)+13 pages of plates. (Magnes Press, Hebrew 
University, and Heikhal Ha-Sefer, Jerusalem. Price: $4.50.) 


Three of the four Dead Sea Scrolls taken to America by Mar Athanasius 
Samuel were relatively well preserved and presented little difficulty to those 
who undertook the work of making the texts available in facsimile and 
printed edition. The condition of the fourth was different. Probably it had 
lain unprotected by a jar on the floor of the cave, for while one side of the 
scroll was black and coagulated, liable to crumble into fragments, the other 
was dry but exceedingly fragile. The opinion of Professor Burrows was that 
“only very careful, expert treatment can ever unroll enough to recover any 
considerable part of the text, if indeed this is possible at all” (The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, p. 26). That this rather pessimistic surmise proved unfounded was 


1 Thus the head of the stroke seen after the sign NA in 1. 1 is not the 
beginning of ina as taken, but of the lower horizontal of ku which should 
not actually have been shown complete on Campbell Thompson’s copy. 
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due to the skill of Mr J. Biberkraut, who was entrusted with the task of 
opening this scroll when the four were bought for the State of Israel. He 
has been able to provide the material for decipherment, and it is the first 
results that are offered in the present volume. 

The scroll, 2-83 metres in length, consists of four sheets of leather sewn 
together, and both beginning and end are missing. There are twenty-two 
columns of writing, the number of lines in them varying from 34 to 37. 
Unfortunately most of the columns are very far from perfect, for large parts 
of the document have disappeared by the process of decomposition and by the 
chemical action of the ink which has eaten into the leather. Only the three 
innermost columns are well preserved, and these, along with columns 2 
and 19, are published in the present work. The second column is given 
because of the interest aroused by earlier opinion which, based on insufficient 
evidence, held that the document was the lost Book of Lamech; it is now 
seen to be a retelling in Aramaic of stories from Genesis. The nineteenth is 
included “‘since its contents deal with very interesting passages from 
Genesis 12”. 

The state of the scroll will not make for a speedy decipherment, and it is 
for this reason that the editors decided to publish a preliminary survey. They 
give the text of the five columns in facsimile, transcription and translation 
into both Hebrew and English. The scroll is described and the contents, even 
those of the unedited columns, are outlined. The close connexion between 
the contents and Jubilees and Enoch is emphasized and explained as de- 
pendence of those books on the stories in the scroll. But the full considera- 
tion of such topics as the sources of this scroll and its relationship to the 
other Dead Sea material is reserved for the final publication, while the 
linguistic aspects are to be dealt with in the Israel Exploration Journal. 

Yet there is in the introduction to this edition sufficient discussion to 
bring out the importance of this apocryphon, “‘the earliest Aramaic example 
of pseudoepigraphic literature that has come down to us”, and to whet our 
appetite for the promised fuller treatment. Enough has been given to show 
how interesting and valuable is the new information and how fascinating 
ate the problems, both of detail and of general literary relationships. There 
is in the scroll a unique description of Sarah’s beauty which recalls and may 
have called forth the Talmudic comment that compared to Sarah all other 
women were like apes. A passage from the Book of Enoch describing 
Noah’s precocity, so wonderful that Lamech felt doubts about the paternity 
of his offspring, is cited by the editors in explanation of the suspicions 
entertained by Lamech in the scroll. Alongside it may be set a passage from 
the Ethiopic Book of the Mysteries of the Heavens and the Earth and other works 
of Bakhayla Mikd’él (Zésimds) (ed. Budge, p. 144): “And on the day when 
Noah was born he uttered praises, knowing what would happen in the later 
time, when the children would praise with Hosannas.” From the same text 
an illustration of another of the editors’ notes may be taken. Of the name of 
Lamech’s wife, which occurs in the scroll as sr’Nw5S, they write: “The name 
occurs elsewhere only in the Book of Jubilees, iv. 28.”! We must see another 
example, in spite of the muddled genealogy, in the Book of the Mysteries 


' A Greek form Peeves is cited in the apparatus in R. H. Charles, The 
Ethiopic Version of the Hebrew Book of Jubilees, p. 17. 
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(p. 109): “And Noah begot his son MATOSELA, the father of LAMEKH, and 
his mother was BETENis.” The problem of the relation of this and other texts 
to the new material will require consideration when the whole scroll is 
available. Meanwhile we are grateful to the editors and their publishers for 
performing so well a difficult task. Printing and reproduction are on a high 
level of excellence, and slips are very few. Delete the accents on p. 14, and 
on p. 34, 1. 19, read “Peshitta” and |. 26 read ““N. McLean”. 

W. D. MCHARDY 


V. KaurMAnn, The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Palestine, translated from 
the Hebrew by M. Dagut. 1953. Pp. viii+98. (Oxford University Press, 
and Magnes Press, Jerusalem. Price: 85.) 


The author tries to show in this book that if Joshua and Judges are taken at 
their face value as a contemporary account of the conquest and settlement in 
Palestine they present the true picture of what happened. The Book of Joshua 
and the first chapter of Judges are to be treated as the work of an author who 
lived at the time when the Israelites had already conquered Palestine and 
had driven out the Canaanites, but when the Danites had not yet migrated 
north and the Philistines had not yet occupied the coastal strip. Joshua 
deals with the defeat of the Canaanites and Judges i with their expulsion. 
Thereafter the story in the Book of Judges, with the exception of ch. v, deals 
with external enemies of Israel. 

The land was divided and allotted to the tribes before complete occupa- 
tion, hence the details in Joshua xiii—xix, xxi need not be expected to agree 
with everything that came about afterwards. For instance, Kaufmann sug- 
gests that because there was virtually a central worshipping place, the Tent 
of Meeting, the Priests and Levites were not all required for the maintenance 
of worship and could therefore be allotted cities and grazing land so that 
they could live like anybody else. ‘“‘ Higher Criticism”, he says, “‘has refused 
to recognize that here we have a utopian idea of ancient date which preceded 
alike the Conquest and the establishment of the Kingdom” (p. 47). 

The part played by Rahab the harlot is whittled down. “She merely 
expresses the terror and dismay of the Canaanites before the might of Israel’s 
God (ii. 9-11, 24)” (pp. 75f.). Rahab, it is implied, could not have played 
any more important role because the whole conquest was predetermined by 
God and controlled by him in a miraculous way which precluded most of the 
human element. 

“Equally fictitious is the widely accepted scholarly fable, that Shechem was 
a Canaanite city in the time of Gideon and Abimelech. . .the Canaanite factot 
had been liquidated in the real Land of Israel as early as the beginning of the 
period of the Judges. At no stage was the Conquest of the Land a process of 
peaceful settlement. It did not produce a national and cultural snfer- 
mingling” (pp. 89ff.). This is typical of the standpoint of the whole book and 
one is left with the impression that many problems have been shirked by 
being lightly brushed aside. 

A number of misprints have remained in the final printing. 

L. H. BROCKINGTON 
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H. BirKELAND, The Evildoers in the Book of Psalms. (Avhandlinger utgitt av 
Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1955. 
No. 2.) 1955. Pp. 96. (J. Dybwad, Oslo. Price: Kr. 9.00.) 


In addressing himself to the problem indicated by the title of his short 
monograph, Professor Birkeland has in mind the fact that in many cases the 
evildoers who figure so prominently in the psalms are also described as 
“enemies” of the person, corporate or individual, who is to be regarded as 
the speaker. He thus returns to the theme of his important study Die Feinde 
des Individuums in der israelitischen Psalmenliteratur (Oslo, 1933), in which he 
sought to show that the “enemies” in the majority of the psalms, whether 
communal laments or the more obviously royal psalms or the laments and 
songs of thanksgiving composed by or for individuals, are really foreigners, 
and that the “I” who speaks is a king or some other leader of the armed 
forces or even, in the case of post-exilic psalms, a governor of Jewish descent 
or a high priest. 

The passing years have left Birkeland more convinced than ever of the 
soundness of his theory, which is here presented more summarily or, perhaps 
one should say, more sweepingly than on the previous occasion. This 
reviewer can only say that he finds nothing in the present work which justifies 
the author in the wide claims which he makes, and it is a pity that he should 
press to extremes what is otherwise a sound argument of the first importance 
for our understanding of the Psalter. For example, it is surely going too far 
to say that “‘an ‘I’ to whom ‘enemies’ appear as a natural adjunct, can only 
be a king” (p. 14); and it is equally difficult to accept the argument that 
similarity of language, much of which is obviously mythological or meta- 
phorical, requires one to believe that, because some enemies are unmistakably 
national in character, the enemies in all psalms of this class must also be 
those of a national kind (cf. p. 15). 

However, Birkeland is not content with reiterating or expanding old 
arguments; he seeks to fill out the picture of these national enemies in terms 
(e.g. of godlessness, wickedness, maliciousness of speech, treacherous be- 
haviour, haughtiness) which will enable one to reconstruct a specific cultural 
pattern which may or may not have points of contact with similar features 
in the corresponding social patterns of the ancient Near East. This leads the 
author to make some valuable comments on the theory of a common cultic 
pattern which is associated with the somewhat indeterminate “Myth and 
Ritual School” (pp. 17-23); and, in the opinion of the reviewer, he is 
thinking along right lines when he claims that there is no evidence to show 
that Yahweh was ever regarded as a dying and rising god, or that he was ever 
associated with Anath in terms of the sacred marriage so far as “‘the official 
teligion” was concerned, although the expression “the official religion” is 
far too vague and seriously in need of definition. 

Birkeland’s recognition that the reconstruction of such traditional patterns 
of thought is a necessary next step to the classification of the psalms is 
sound, and he is clearly right in principle when he says, “Great personalities 
might even break the ideological pattern, introducing ideas not existing 
before. Such ideas are really found in some psalms, e.g. Pss. 73; 373 49” 
(p. 30). Unfortunately his general argument is marred by the weakness of 
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his premisses, i.e. his basic insistence upon the theory that the evildoers are 
invariably national enemies, whether foreigners or, occasionally, those of the 
psalmist’s fellow-countrymen who are in league with the nation’s enemies, 
Thus it is extremely odd, to say the least, that the Psalter (which is of such 
central importance for our understanding of Israelite worship) should have 
so much to say about the oryy/> outside Israelite society and (on the author’s 
theory) nothing or almost nothing to say about the p'yw within that society; 
and this would remain odd even if it could be shown with certainty that all 
the psalms of an individual centre in the person of a king or some other 
ruling figure. Accordingly it is difficult to follow the author when, in his 
section on “Evildoers in Israelite Religious History” (pp. 57-69), he seeks 
to show that “‘in spite of all perceptible influence from prophetic religion the 
extant religion of the psalms is the social, nationalistic religion”. Indeed a 
theory which, if sound, would be of profound importance for our under- 
standing of Israel’s religious history requires a much more thorough treat- 
ment than we have in the cursory argument of this short section. 

Finally, for relevant if indirect comment on what Birkeland has to say 
about the reviewer’s theory of so-called “‘mythical” enemies in certain of the 
royal psalms (p. 16), as also on Birkeland’s final discussion of “‘ Nationalism 
and Universalism” viewed from the standpoint of his own particular theory 
(pp. 73-93), the reader may be referred to the reviewer’s more recent work 
Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (Cardiff, 1955) and to his essay on “‘ Hebrew 
Conceptions of Kingship” in the symposium on Myth, Ritual and Kingship, 
edited by S. H. Hooke, which is to be published in the near future by the 
Clarendon Press. A. R. JOHNSON 


Interpretationes ad Vetus Testamentum Pertinentes Sigmundo Mowinckel Septua- 
genario Missae= Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift, 56, 1955, Heft 1-2. 1955. 
Pp. 184. (Forlaget Land og Kirke, Oslo. Price: Kr. 26.) 


This is a rather modest but rich and important Festschrift, presented to the 
well known and highly esteemed Professor Mowinckel on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday. P. Humbert writes on Gen. i, and J. Pedersen on 
literature come from Professors Lindblom (on Isa. xxviii. 16), C. R. North 
(on Deutero-Isaiah), M. Noth (on the saints of the Most High in Daniel), 
and A. Alt (on Mic. ii. 1-5). There are two contributions to the under- 
standing of the Psalms, by R. Gyllenberg (on the cult and revelation) and 
W. F. Albright (on Pss. lxviii and cxxxiv); one on Old Testament theology, 
by A. R. Johnson (hesed and hasid); two on comparative studies, by A. S. 
Kapelrud (on King and Fertility cult), and Fl. Hvidberg (on the masseba 
and the Holy Seed); four on Judaism, by O. Eissfeldt (on Pseudo-Philo’s 
Antiquities), H. Birkeland (on linguistic remarks on the Qumran texts), 
E. Sjéberg (on the Jewish doctrine of a suffering Messiah according to 
Justin), and N. A. Dahl (on the origin of baptism). As was to be expected, 
most contributors belong to the Scandinavian world: Pedersen, Hvidberg, 
Sjoberg, Birkeland, Kapelrud, Lindblom, Dahl and Gyllenberg. From other 
countries we find Albright (United States), Alt, Eissfeldt and Noth (Ger- 
many), Humbert (Switzerland), Johnson and North (Great Britain). 
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We cannot here call attention to all the papers included in this brilliant 
volume. We may examine, however, one of the most interesting of them, the 
study devoted by Noth to the explanation of the expression “saints of the 
Most High” as used in the Book of Daniel. 

Noth recalls that Mowinckel once suggested that everywhere in the Old 
Testament where the word “saints” is used without any qualification, it 
means “‘supernatural beings” (p. 146). This applies also to Daniel vii, except 
for the one verse, vii. 21b. As a matter of fact, the expression which in 
Hebrew, according to the Qumran texts, has to be read: gdfy ‘lywn, is to be 
understood neither as a genitivus eperegeticus: “the most high saints” nor as a 
genitivus partitivus (Procksch): “‘the saints amongst the high ones”, but as a 
strict genitivus: “the saints of the Most High.” The plural affecting the genitive 
governs the whole expression (p. 149). Thus supernatural beings are also 
intended here. Daniel expects the coming on earth, at the end of the times, 
of a supernatural, celestial kingdom. 

Against this interpretation three objections can be raised: (1) v. 27 speaks 
of “the People of the saints of the Most High”; (2) in v. 25a the verb d/‘ 
cannot be related to living beings but refers to some object here on earth; 
(3) in wv. 21-2, or at least in v. 21b, the saints are to be interpreted of the 
terrestrial people of God. Professor Noth answers those difficulties as 
follows: (1) #. 21-2 are a later addition, or at least 21 b, according to a large 
number of commentators, and this view has been proposed independently 
of the meaning of the word “‘saints”; (2) in ». 27 we have not to reckon with 
a genitivus possessivus: “the people which belongs to the Most High”—which 
rendering would save Noth’s interpretation—but with a genitivus epexege- 
ticus: “the people made up by the most High”, and this version saves also 
Noth’s thesis, for the same expression occurs in Qumran for the celestial 
court of Yahweh; (3) the verb J/‘ in v. 25a may be connected with the Arabic 
word bala, which means “‘to afflict” and gives an excellent sense. So the 
fundamental signification of “supernatural beings” has to be retained even 
in Daniel, with the single exception of v. 21b, which contains a later ex- 
planation of the prophecy, applying the term to the terrestrial people of God, 
as is perhaps also the case in Ps. xxxiv. 10. This important conclusion is not 
without importance, in our view, even for the interpretation of the enigmatic 
figure of “the Son of man”. 

Professor Mowinckel did not need this Festschrift in order to be remem- 
bered in the history of Biblical science. His many inspiring works are them- 
selves an enduring monument. But this volume will signify to him that his 
colleagues acknowledge the debt of enduring gratitude they owe to him. 
Ad multos annos. J. COPPENS 


V. A. TcHERIKOVER and A. Fuxs (eds.), Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, 
vol. 1. 1957. Pp. xx+294. (Harvard University Press, and Oxford 
University Press, London (for Magnes Press, Jerusalem). Price: 96s.) 


This noble and even luxurious volume “contains the Prolegomena and the 
documents of the Ptolemaic period; the second is intended to cover the 
Early Roman period, and the third, besides the documents of the Late Roman 
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and Byzantine period, will have certain appendixes, and plates illustrating 
selected documents. We hope that the second and third volumes will follow 
the first at short intervals” (p. v). 

“The Corpus purports to contain all ‘Jewish papyri’, i.e. papyri relating 
to Jews and Judaism....In the compilation the following criteria have been 
adopted: As ‘ Jewish’ are considered (1) Papyri in which the word lou8atos 
ot ‘EBpaios, appears; (2) Papyri which mention events or technical terms that 
point to Jews or Judaism...; (3) Documents originating from what are 
known to have been places of exclusively Jewish settlement; (4) Papyri 
containing Jewish names....! No literary papyri (e.g. Biblical texts) have 
been included” (p. xvii). 

I shall below voice some doubts concerning these principles of selection; 
first, however, it behoves me to indicate, and praise, what on this basis has 
been achieved. More than one-half indeed of the 141 “papyri” included in 
the present volume are actually ostraka of the usual, monosyllabic kind; of 
the rest, a considerable proportion are either obscure or consist of a line or 
two extracted from larger documents; hence the epithet “abundant” which 
Tcherikover repeatedly applies to this accumulated evidence from three 
centuries may seem somewhat exaggerated. Even so, it must be freely and 
gratefully acknowledged that he who works through this volume will find 
that his ideas of Hellenistic Judaism gain markedly in concreteness and 
precision. He will meet with Egyptian Jews (not, alas, in Alexandria, but 
in the Chora and mostly in the Fayyum) mingled with all layers of the popu- 
lation, though mainly with the lower ones, as soldiers, policemen, tax- 
farmers, artisans and, mainly, ordinary tillers of the soil; he will observe 
them working and quarrelling (before pagan courts!), lending money, 
paying taxes and contributing to a dining club; and now and then, among 
this average humanity, there emerge some of the mighty ones who have left 
their mark in history—the Tobiads and Oniads recorded by Josephus, and 
Dositheus known from III Macc. i. 3. Professor Tcherikover has obliged us, 
in addition to the careful presentation of his material, by the full and detailed 
comment he has added to it—very evidently the product of long and devout 
labour. He has here concentrated, quite rightly, upon “matters related to 
Jews and Judaism; as to matters of general interest, we have referred the 

reader to the literature on the subject” (p. v). Actually the reader will find 
that in this way he has been well catered for; rarely indeed will these texts 
stir a question which the commentary does not settle or, at least, illuminate.’ 

If the significance of the material presented is bound to be limited by the 
chances of finds, preservation (and selection!), the 111 pages of Prolegomena— 


1 The problem of their identification is discussed, fully and soberly, on 
pp. xvii—xix. 

2 In his no. 37, p. 187, Tcherikover prints (1. 6) .. . §ufjv 5¢ raparapBavovtav 
and (1. 7) .. .ov mpoctoynkev fudv. This is actually the wording of the papyrus, 
but, surely, in the first place the pronoun fyi\v (i.e. fuiv) ought to be corrected 
to fev (as already in the ed. princeps, Bull. Corr. Hell. xxvi (1902), 105). The 
second is the one and only instance quoted by Mayser for trpoctxw followed 
by the genitive instead of the normal dative. It may be suspected that the 
two pronouns were interchanged by the hurried scribe; at any rate, this odd 
wording deserved a word of comment. 
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actually almost a book by itself—give a most welcome, detailed picture of 
Jewish life in Egypt throughout the long period covered by Tcherikover’s 
three volumes. In this field he has previously demonstrated that expert 
knowledge of which we are here given a full summary. His survey may lack 
the great sweep with which outstanding historians like Wellhausen, Momm- 
sen or E. Meyer have treated this subject, but he gives us a solid and richly 
documented account, with independent judgement on many controversial 
points. Confining myself to the chapter for which the present volume gives 
the evidence, I may single out the discussion of Jewish settlements, and of 
synagogues, in Egypt; the sober and realistic assessment of the Jewish element 
in the Ptolemaic armies and among the tax-collectors and, finally, the en- 
lightening demonstration of the exclusive use, by Jews, of Greek law and 
Greek courts—exclusive, that is, as far as the evidence of the papyri goes. 

No human work is perfect. If in the following I venture to raise a few 
queries, this is done with no intent to belittle a fine achievement but with the 
wish to contribute, in a small way, towards its further perfection. 

The technical presentation is all but flawless,! and it would be churlish to 
harp on stylistic shortcomings which are perhaps a little irritating but never 
serious ;? we have, rather, every reason to thank the editors for troubling to 
write in a language not their own but understood by all, or almost all, 
fellow-workers. Slightly more aggravating are some occasional flaws in 
Tcherikover’s philological judgement. The texts presented by him are, as a 
tule, as good as circumstances permit and he fully acknowledges his debt to 
the predecessors and helpers upon whom he has been able to rely. In one 
desperate instance (no. 25) he expressly, and justly, renounces any attempt 
to improve upon them; in another one (no. 128, p. 237) the attempt mis- 
carries. I presume to go into this because the text in question is important: 
it is the only instance, in the papyri, which Tcherikover—with every reserve 
(cf. p. 33)—quotes in evidence of “ Jewish national law being applied to the 
legal life of members of the Jewish community”. The salient point here is 
his suggested restoration, in l. 2, .. .xorr& Tov vopov TroAItiKév Tév [lou] Saiav. 
Evidently the article tév would here be required after véyov, and thus the 
passage had in fact previously been restored by J. Wolff; yet Tcherikover 
repeats his own, faulty reconstruction on p. 238 and, finally, suggests the 
alternative, and equally faulty, supplement .. . pds Td &pyetov TroArTiKév T. ’I. 
Even when the grammar is put right, both alternatives raise doubts as to 
style and matter; moreover the decisive first two of the preserved letters are 
uncertain. This then is not a safe basis to build upon. Nor can Hecataeus 
(I should say: pseudo-Hecataeus) ap. Josephus ¢. Ap. 1. 189 be quoted, with 
Tcherikover, p. 7, n. 18, in support of the assumption that the Egyptian 
Jews were granted a charter permitting them to use the Torah as their code 
of law. The words tiv troArtelav yeypoupévnv do not attest “a written con- 
stitution”, but Hecataeus made his high priest Ezekias read out the scrolls 
in which “‘the settlement and the order of life of the Jews were written”; i.e. 
the Torah. Tcherikover is equally unlucky in reproducing, and opposing, 


1 P, 191, after “4”, read “1.” for “A.”; p. 254 (no. 139), n. 2 read O1dc0u. 

2 Instances, if desired, can be found e.g. on pp. 3, 14ff., 46. 

3 Thv Sip tpav: H. Lewy’s brilliant correction of the transmitted, and much 
discussed, reading Siapopav. 
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Wilamowitz’s conjecture in Aristeas 310 (p. 9, n. 24) and Niese’s (which he 
ascribes to Reinach) in Jos. ¢. Ap. 1, 53 (p. 21, n. 53). I hasten to add that 
these are the only flaws of the kind that have occurred to me.! 

In conclusion I beg to discuss the principle of selection adopted by 
Tcherikover. As reported at the beginning of this review it does indeed 
provide a definite standard of inclusion and exclusion; yet one—so it seems 
to me—which results in the exclusion of much that one would wish to find 
in this Corpus and, on the other hand, the inclusion of much that hardly 
deserved it; not, at any rate, to the extent actually allowed for it. The term 
“Jewish papyri” is a misnomer anyhow—as Tcherikover full well knows: 
“We are aware of its inaccuracy, since it may give the impression that the 
documents included were written by Jews, whereas most of them are not of 
Jewish authorship, but relate to Jews and Jewish affairs” (p. v). I deplore 
the fact that many papyri which “refer to Jewish affairs” have not been 
included; presumably because they fail to exhibit the subsidiary criteria re- 
ported above. A document, I submit, may throw light upon “ Jewish affairs” 
even if, for example, neither the word ’lovSaios nor an unquestionably Jewish 
name occur in it. Speaking concretely, one misses, for example, many of the 
Zenon Papyri which throw light upon Hellenistic Palestine and, quite par- 
ticularly, the edict of Philopator published by Liebesny in 1936? which has so 
great a bearing upon various “‘ Jewish affairs”. Tcherikover is an expert on all 
this important evidence; in the Corpus he frequently refers to his relevant publi- 
cations; I wish he had allowed its readers to benefit from his competence. 

Space for the inclusion of at least part of what is here desired might have 
been gained in various ways. Was it necessary throughout to reproduce the 
breaking of lines in the originals, even in mere lists of names? or in a note 
with no more than two words to the line, as on p. 235? Moreover, is the 
reader of this work not expected to know even the Greek alphabet, so that 
every Greek word had to be translated, not excluding even the many lists of 
names?4 Next, there is a series of indexes; not all of them, perhaps, of equal 
usefulness. The extensive lists of Abbreviations (pp. xi-xiv) are indeed indis- 
pensable5 and the very full Index to the Prolegomena (pp. 259-78!) will do 


1 Some doubt though may be entertained with regard to the reading 
TOU ’loofou in no. 16, 1. 1 (p. 145); the article is wrong—even though it has a 
parallel in no. 28, 1. 4 (p. 161; cf. the note ad /oc.); it leaves a meaningless 
group of letters to precede it, and the name Josias ought to be spelled with 
omega. 

2 Pap. Erzherzog Rainer 24.552, in Aegyptus, xvi (1936), 257 and again in 
Sammelbuch... 8008. 

3 E.g. pp. 125 and 175. By the way, I wonder whether in the latter text 
(no. 30) really “the same names are repeated in ll. 1-2, 3-4 and 5-8”. What is 
preserved, and repeated, is éach time the name of a father. Each of these could, 
I suppose, have been preceded by the names of two or three different sons? 

4 There are actually two deviations from this practice (nos. 124 and 140). 
On the other hand, those students who do not read with equal ease the 
Talmud and, say, their Manchester Guardian might perhaps be accorded a 
proportion of the mercy lavished upon Greekless users of this collection of 
Greek texts. 

5 I have searched in vain for a key to the beautiful symbol PIF_AO. 
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excellent service. But why must the few Roya/ Names fill the top of the 
otherwise blank p. 279? And why must the Indeox of Personal Names (pp. 280- 
6) be swelled by the inclusion of each and every non-Jewish name? If these 
had to be included, at least the (comparatively few) Jewish ones ought to 
have been marked as such. More important is it that not all of the texts which 
fulfil the conditions for inclusion in the Corpus deserve the space allotted to 
them. In a number of instances, a mere line or two have been extracted from 
some large document because they contain a Jewish name. With heading, 
literature, translation and commentary these snippets, I feel, claim a dis- 
proportionate amount of space. Would not the student in such cases (as in 
nos. 7, 27, 34f., 40, 42, 44f., 137, and most of the ostraka) have been as well 
served with brief regesta? 

This book is beautiful—and correspondingly dear; and scholars are not 
generally rich. A condensation on the lines here suggested would hardly 
have reduced its value, but it would have reduced its size and therewith its 
price. Alternatively the space saved could have been used for some further 
material “bearing upon Jewish affairs”. It is probably too late now for any 
incisive alteration of the plan followed in the preparation of the proposed 
three volumes. May we ask Professor Tcherikover to complete his great 
work by a supplementary volume comprising additional material of the kind 
here suggested ? G. ZUNTZ 


T. ASHKENAZI, The Bedouins, Manners and Customs. (In Hebrew.) 1957. 
Pp. 222+ 10 illustrations+ 1 map. (Rubin Mass, Jerusalem.) 


Despite its title, Dr Ashkenazi’s book is chiefly concerned not with the true 
Bedouin but with the semi-nomadic tribes of Palestine and Transjordan, 
among whom he made detailed field studies during the years 1931-7. The 
tribes described in this volume are already on the way to becoming Fellahin: 
their wives are restricted and exploited and their daughters forced into 
marriage; their dead are clothed in shrouds and commemorated with tomb- 
stones; their religious beliefs and practices too have begun to approximate 
to those of the settled people, notably in the cult of holy men and holy places. 
In some respects they have passed beyond sedentarization and entered on the 
process of Westernization, for, Dr Ashkenazi gravely assures us, the men 
wear jackets and shave with razors, the women use western soap and even 
powder, and the children thrive on Quaker Oats. 

Dr Ashkenazi’s book is devoted to a description of the Palestinian 
Bedouin during this phase of crisis and transition. Besides an introduction 
and conclusion, it contains six chapters, dealing with the origins, habitat, and 
organization of the tribes, the problems of the Bedouins (including those of 
sedentarization and relations with authority), family life, law and justice, 
domestic life (the tent and its appurtenances, clothing, movement, etc.), and 
economic life. There are three appendices; a selection of Bedouin sayings and 
proverbs, a glossary of Bedouin words and terms, and a list of Bedouin tribes 
in the state of Israel. There is a map of Bedouin tribes in Arabia and the 
Fertile Crescent, a table of cattle-brands, and a number of rather poorly 
reproduced photographs. The volume, which forms part of a kind of Israeli 
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equivalent of the Home University Library, seems to be largely based on 
Dr Ashkenazi’s thesis on the semi-nomadic tribes of northern Palestine, 
published in France in 1938. It has, however, been revised and popularized 
for the general reader, and supplemented with some material on the tribes 
of the Negev. Though badly organized and somewhat repetitive, it contains 
much useful material based on first-hand observation of the tribes of 
Palestine. B. LEWIS 


C. H. Kraexinc, The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Conducted by Yale 
University and the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters. Final 
Report VIII, Part 1. The Synagogue. (With contributions by C. C. Torrey, 
C. B. Welles and B. Geiger.) 1956. Pp. xviii+ 402+78 plates+ 12 plans. 
(Yale University Press, New Haven, and Oxford University Press, 
London. Price: £6.) 


The long-awaited Final Report of the Synagogue at Dura-Europos has made 
its welcome appearance. Sumptuously produced (thanks to the munificence 
of Mr Louis H. Rabbinowitz), the volume makes an impressive record of 
scholarly thoroughness. 

Chance, which played so great a part in bringing to light the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, was also responsible for uncovering the ruins of the ancient caravan 
city of Dura-Europos. It fell to the lot of a British officer, Captain Murphy, 
to come upon them in the course of digging trenches in operations against the 
Arabs in 1921. Beginning in 1928, and ending in 1937, a joint American and 
French expedition systematically explored the site under the inspiring leader- 
ship of that master of historical reconstruction and Byzantine scholarship, the 
late Mikhail Rostovtzeff. In ten annual campaigns (unfortunately brought to 
a premature close by lack of funds), a wealth of archaeological material was 
discovered which fully justified the apt comparison by Rostovtzeff of this 
city with Pompeii. Amongst the discoveries not the least exciting were the 
remains of a synagogue, which had lain buried in the sands of Syria for 
neatly seventeen centuries. Moreover—and this came as the greatest 
surprise, for no such discovery had previously been made—its walls still 
preserved a series of unique frescoes (about half the original number) 
illustrating themes and episodes drawn mainly from the Hebrew Bible but 
also incorporating matter from the vast repository of Rabbinic literature. 
The partial preservation of both the synagogue and its priceless wall paint- 
ings was due to another fortunate accident. The building, in common with 
others in the vicinity, had been used for purposes of defence by the Roman 
legionaries in their last stand against the victorious Parthians in, or rather some 
time after, about A.D. 256. 

The volume opens with an admirably detailed description by Kraeling of 
the synagogue and its adjoining buildings (like the hostel and forecourts), as 
well as of the more modest and less decorated synagogue previously built 
on part of the same site. Kraeling’s descriptions are most usefully supple- 
mented by the inclusion of plans, which are so essential for a proper grasp of 
the many technical details involved. A small point that calls for criticism is 
Kraeling’s persistent rendering of the Hebrew béth hak-k‘neseth by “‘ House 
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of Assembly”. Such a piece of pedantic literalness is not likely to gain 
acceptance or oust the more familiar and equally correct translation of 
“synagogue”, 

The rest of this massive volume of over four hundred double-columned 
pages, the work, be it said—with exceptions to be mentioned presently— 
entirely of Kraeling, is devoted to an exhaustive examination and description 
of the art, both representational and non-representational, which adorned the 
walls of the later synagogue. This is divided into two parts, between which 
are intercalated contributions on a more modest scale by three scholars. The 
late C. C. Torrey has dealt with the building inscriptions in Aramaic found 
on the tiles of the synagogue, as well as with the graffiti in the same language; 
and C. Bradford Welles edits the few inscriptions in Greek. Bernhard 
Geiger’s assignment has been the most difficult of all: the group of twelve 
dipinti in Parsik (Middle Persian); and of three graffiti in Parthian (Pahlavik). 
These baffling texts are the subject of a most careful and elaborate study by 
Geiger, in the course of which he discusses the respective (and often con- 
tradictory) views of Franz Altheim, Antonio Pagliaro, and Jacob Polotsky. 
While he criticizes the first two scholars with some severity, he quotes with 
approval the—all too brief—notes and transcriptions of Polotsky. The 
present edition of these Middle Iranian texts may be regarded in the nature 
of an editio minor. The author promises us an editio major, which will include 
an additional badly preserved inscription found on a door jamb, which 
will appear in the newly launched Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum. (At this 
point I should say that as I have no knowledge of Middle Iranian, I am not 
in a position to criticize this section.) 

It will be recalled that Kraeling was one of the first to write upon a subject 
which he has made peculiarly his own. His Preliminary Report on the Syna- 
gogue at Dura was published as long ago as 1936. Now, after the lapse of 
twenty years, he has at last succeeded, in spite of many interruptions and 
obstacles, in producing as complete and exhaustive an account of the frescoes 
as one can desire. It was Rostovtzeff’s wish that Kraeling should be re- 
sponsible for the Final Report on the synagogue as he was for the First. Had 
he lived, he would have been the first to welcome this definitive edition of 
discoveries which he himself had helped so much to bring to light, and upon 
which he had written in so masterly and brilliant a fashion. 

The long delay and difficulties which have dogged the author have not 
been in vain. It has enabled him to read and digest the large amount of 
literature which has accreted round the subject; to stand away, as it were, 
from the many problems and obscurities in which they are enveloped; and to 
revise and correct opinions previously held. He has done this last duty to 
scholarship with engaging candour, often gracefully yielding to the weight of 
criticism where necessary—si sic omnes\ Little has escaped the author’s 
vigilant eye or critical intelligence. The frescoes are not only fully discussed 
and interpreted in their varied aspects, but he has in addition provided the 
necessary documentation in the shape of his numerous footnotes, a boon for 
which students will have reason to be grateful. Our felicity would have 
been complete if the book had included an index, so necessary when text 
and notes are thickly studded with references to sources. 

Kraeling’s book is based on first-hand knowledge of the synagogue with 
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its frescoes and other decorations as re-erected by Henry Pearson to form a 
wing in the National Museum in Damascus. This work of restoration has 
been done with remarkable skill and faithfulness. The author spent the whole 
of the summer of 1946 upon the reconstructed synagogue. By means of 
scaffolding that had been erected for his benefit, he was able to see things 
as closely as possible and to satisfy himself about the many obscure points 
that needed clarification. The book gains greatly as a result of this first-hand 
knowledge and experience. 

Kraeling’s method is to take each fresco in turn, and describe, with great 
detail, the elements that go into its composition. He concentrates more 
particularly upon the figures and other objects depicted therein, the fore- 
ground and background, the type of garments worn, and, finally, the colours 
and the technique employed. 

He begins from the top register (A) extending across the four walls—as 
far as it has survived—repeating the same process with the next two registers 
(B and C). This laborious task has been performed with exceptional con- 
scientiousness and ability. The author next reviews and discusses the inter- 
pretations of previous scholars before he offers his own views (where he 
disagrees). The great merit of Kraeling is that he relates the paintings not 
only to the background of the Hebrew Bible but also to that of the Rabbinic 
literature. Without an adequate acquaintance with the latter, many of the 
details in the pictures would have lost their significance. Kraeling has not 
only read the Rabbinic sources for himself (mainly in translation), but has 
applied that knowledge effectively to the subject at hand. 

Of the some thirty frescoes which have been retrieved, the great majority 
are far from difficult to identify. There remain, however, a very small 
number which, owing to bad preservation or obscurity of subject-matter, 
still elude solution. The author confesses himself baffled by only one 
panel, found in Register A on the western wall, which he describes as an 
Unidentified Scene, although he offers several suggestions as to its meaning. 
Another obscure painting he labels tentatively Be/shazzar’s Feast and the Fall 
of Babylon. Perhaps Kraeling shows himself too eager to arrive at a decision 
in respect of a third fresco. I refer to the impressive figure depicting a 
reader of the Torah, which forms one of the four “portrait panels” on the 
western wall. A good case is made out in favour of its representing Ezra 
reading the Law, but in the interest of scholarly caution a question mark 
might have been added to the caption in view of the competing claims of 
other suggestions. 

If I may introduce a personal note, it is gratifying to find the author 
accepting the interpretation proposed by me concerning the frieze which 
stretches across the whole of Register C on the northern wall, and which 
portrays the visions of Ezekiel. Kraeling rejects with good reason the 
arguments which would refer the last two panels to the Slaying of Joab in 
the Tabernacle at the orders of Solomon. He has little difficulty in demon- 
strating the untenability of a thesis which disrupts the unifying link in the 
visions of the prophet. 

The author reserves for the end of the volume a section extending to no 
less than eighty pages, to which he gives the heading of “Interpretation”, 
but which covers far more ground than that word would imply. In the first 
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chapter he deals with the history of the Jewish community in Dura-Europos. 
The second he devotes to the interpretation of the paintings and their place 
in the religious thought of the community; whilst the third is given over to 
the techniaue, style and composition of the paintings, where the author deals 
with the subject in a more general way than when he wrote upon these 
aspects earlier in the book in connexion with the individual paintings. The 
fourth and last chapter discusses the origin and antiquity of these unique 
survivals of representational art. 

The common-sense approach which distinguishes Kraeling, fortified as it 
has been by a careful reading of the relevant literature previously published, 
has made him steer clear of the many fanciful theories which have bedevilled 
the problems of interpretation. Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, to whom the 
study of these wall-paintings owes so much, was one of the first to attempt to 
find a clue to their choice and arrangement. With great ingenuity he main- 
tained that the three registers, beginning from the top, each illustrated 
respectively the three dominant aspects of the Jewish religion, the Law, the 
Covenant and the Prophecies. This theory—more ingenious than con- 
vincing—found an enthusiastic devotee in Isaiah Sonne, who, working upon 
these lines, found in the three registers an exemplification of the “three 
crowns”, that of the law, the priesthood and the kingdom. 

Even more fanciful, Mrs Wischnitzer-Bernstein claimed to have found 
the one key to unlock all the mysteries in the Messianic theme. Similarly, for 
mysticism and Messianism are near allied, Goodenough argued in favour of 
the mystic elements in Judaism as the all-pervading motif. While Kraeling 
subjects these and like theories to a patient and courteous examination, he 
nevertheless succeeds in effectively exposing the chinks in their armour. 

In connexion with the meaning of these frescoes, there is one aspect which 
Kraeling omits, but which, I think, is worth mentioning. The synagogue is 
primarily a house of prayer. That is its chief raison d’étre. What could there- 
fore be more reasonable than to expect some of the paintings to exemplify 
the efficacy of prayer? While this motif is not immediately recognizable in 
the majority of the paintings, the element of prayer is implicit in some of 
them, like that of Elijah Reviving the Widow’s Child or Hannah and the Child 
Samuel at Shiloh. In other cases it may be tacitly assumed that it was an act of 
ptayer—spoken or inarticulate—which preceded the miracle, even if there is 
no explicit reference to such an act in the Hebrew Bible. In any case, a study 
of the frescoes from this angle may prove fruitful. 

Considering the size of the book, which has been printed in Germany, 
the number of errors or misprints is very small. In the Aramaic section, 
there appear two words on p. 269 which need correction. For *ty we should 
tead “typ; and mexd should be corrected to xoNd. There are some errors of 
transliteration, as, for example, hakenneset (p. 6, n. 7); and Mazoth(p. 342, n. 95). 
Parke on p. 107, n. 360, is a misprint, the correct form appearing elsewhere. 
It is disconcerting to find that prince amongst the Rabbis, Judah han-Nasi’, 
masquerading in the strange disguise of ha-Nazi (p. 325, n. 18). There are a 
few other mistakes, but they are not very serious, and do not derogate from 
the value and importance of a work which is unlikely to be superseded for 
many a decade. 

J. LEVEEN 
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